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New  York  Central  Bldg. 
Chicago 

104  Sc.  Michigan  Ave. 

Son  Francisco 
111  Sutter  Street 


^  -  EVERY  RETAIt  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 

^  THIS  BOOK...  AND  IT'S  FREE 


CANNED  MILK 

iAaporaletlaiidContlensetl  milks  take  (lie spotlight 
ill  Canro’s  retail  jirtR'ery  advertising  during  .Inly. 

i  lie  above  advertisement — one  of  a  monthly 
"eries  on  leading  eanned  foods — is  planned  to 
help  more  than  100,000  retailers  sell  more  canned 
milk.  First,  hy  explaining  the  difference  between 
r.vaporated  and  Condensed,  anti  jiointing  out 
*h<“ir  different  uses.  Second,  hv  offering  selling 


suggestions  that  every  grocer  will  find  practical. 

Make  a  point  of  calling  this  and  future  advertise¬ 
ments  to  the  attention  of  yonr  sales  force.  We 
want  this  series  to  he  useful  to  you  in  promoting 
sales  of  your  ow  n  brand. 

NOTE;  Next  montli^s  advertisement  will  feature 
Canned  Baby  Foods. 

AMERICAN  C  AN 
COMPANY 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  TOMATO  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Complete  Equipment  for 
Tomatoes  and  Tomato 
Products 

•  For  the  canning  of  high 
quality  tomatoes,  pulp,  cat¬ 
sup,  chili  sauce  or  any  other 
food  product,  Sprague-Sells 
modern  machinery  will  assure 
you  of  top  results. 

Send  for  General  Catalog 
No.  200  showing  our  full  line 
of  dependable,  modern  can¬ 
ning  equipment  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  No  obligation  and  no 
charge.  Mail  coupon  below. 


Hand  Pack  Filler 


Peerless  Juice  Filler 

Fills  accurately  at  high  speed  with  no 
spilling,  leaking  or  dripping.  Sturdy 
construction,  easy  to  install  and  operate. 


Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  one  grade 
by  avoiding  breaking  down  the  toma¬ 
toes.  Large  capacity — small  floor  space. 


1  High  Pressure 

Washer— Sorter— Scalder 

Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes 
and  scalds  perfectly.  Removes  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt  and  bacteria  without  bruis¬ 
ing  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


Peerless  Rotary  E  | 

Washer  ^ 

Will  not  injure  any  tomatoes  fit  for 
canning.  Tomatoes  are  never  in  contact 
with  muddy  water.  Absolutely  sanitary, 
extremely  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
easy  to  clean.  Made  in  two  sizes.  . 


Sprague-Sells  Super  Pulper 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps 
by  both  pressing  and  centrifugal 
force.  Amazing  results,  great  ca¬ 
pacity,  maximum  efficiency,  better 
quality,  increased  yield. 


No.  2  Incline  Scalder 

A  strong,  sturdy,  all-metal  scalder  of  the 
conventional  type.  Has  sprays  both  above 
and  below  conveyor  adjustable  to  suit 
any  condition  of  tomatoes.  Simple  to 
operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Complete  Line  for  the 
Tomato  Conner 

Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Finishers 
Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Pulp  Tanks 
Exhausters 
Copper  Kettles 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 


Sprague-Lowe  Improved  Flash  Coil 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever 
offered  the  industry.  Steam  flashes 
to  every  part  of  coil  instantly. 
“Staggering”  of  coils  creates  per¬ 
fect  circulation  and  uniform  boil¬ 
ing  of  entire  tankful. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Same. 


Address. 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


i 

i 

I 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  B^orth  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  IJ*  S.  A* 


July  8,1935 


4  'TRUTITE" 
ADVANTAGES: 

I.  CONSUMER  CONVENIENCE 

Smooth  edges  insure  safety. 

2.  NO  SPILLAGE— NO  DAMAGE 
TO  CONTENTS 

Full  body  height  before  and  after 
opening. 

3.  STANDARD  ONE  QUARTER 
INCH  TEARING  STRIP 

Maintains  can  strength  —  eliminates 
breakage  in  opening. 

4.  A  TIGHT  RE-CLOSURE 

"Trutite'^  leaves  smooth  edge  for 
friction  closure,  preserving  remaining 
contents  and  giving  container  second¬ 
ary  use  in  home. 


E 
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EDITORIALS 

UCH! — The  politicans  rave  and  rant  and  pull 
their  hair  over  the  “sanctity  of  contracts”; 
and  all  men  agree  that  they  are  sacred  things. 
But — when  a  fortnight  ago — Dame  Rumor  tried  to 
break  the  new  packed  pea  market  with  visions  of 
“more  peas  than  ever  seen  before  since  Adam,”  there 
came  suggestions,  if  not  actual  demands,  to  re-write 
future  pea  contracts  on  a  lower  basis ! 

The  best  answer  we  have  seen  to  that  “unholy  hint” 
came  from  a  canner,  last  week,  who  wrote  his  buyers 
that  if  they  wished  to  cancel  those  contracts,  the  canner 
would  accommodate  them;  otherwise  the  goods  would 
be  shipped  and  billed  according  to  contract.  Do  you 
think  he  got  any  cancellations  ? 

For  the  sake  of  the  canners  who  do  not  pack  peas,  it 
should  be  explained  that  old  Dame  Nature  has  turned 
loose  her  army  of  pea  lice  (politely  called  Aphis)  and 
it  now  looks  as  if  that  big  pea  pack  may  result  in  a 
complete  upset;  and  that  the  peas  sold  as  futures  at 
80  cents  and  up,  may  be  eagerly  grabbed  up  later  on 
at  $1.00  or  better.  Pardon  this  English  explanation  of 
a  joke;  but  now  you  “get  it.” 

If  *  * 

HOW  THE  WIND  BLOWS — The  following  appeared 
in  the  Information  Letter  of  the  N.  C.  A.  under  date 
of  June  29th — (You  should  find  in  it  a  hint  worth 
while). 

“New  Clause  Added  to  War  Department 
Invitation  for  Bids 

Following  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  Procurement,  the  New  York  General  Depot  of  the 
Quartermaster’s  Supply  Office,  War  Department,  is 
making  the  following  provision  a  part  of  the  invitation 
for  bids  asked  on  various  supplies : 

‘If  subsequent  legislation  shall  require  observance 
of  minimum  wages  and/or  maximum  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  and/or  limitation  as  to  age  of  employees,  in  the 
performance  of  Government  contracts,  this  contract 
shall  be  subject  to  modification  to  accord  with  such 
statutory  requirements  to  the  extent  authorized  or 
required  by  law’.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Time  was  when  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  represented  grocers  in  the  Southern  States, 
while  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
represented  those  in  the  Northern  States.  As  you 


know,  these  two  bodies  joined  into  one  Association: 
the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  Soon  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  was  formed — of  mem¬ 
bers  from  all  over  the  country ;  and  now  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has  just 
elected  a  wholesale  grocer  from  Mississippi  as  its  Presi¬ 
dent!  No  State  boundaries  in  that  business. 

If  if  if 

One  version  makes  the  chain-store  men  as  the  very 
heart  and  soul,  yea  the  very  essence,  of  patriotic 
endeavor;  and  another  says  that  they  intend  to  change 
coats  and  come  out  as  voluntary  chains,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  the  heavy  taxes  levied  against  chain  or  multiple- 
unit  stores.  The  difference  in  this  may  well  be 
tremendous — since  the  chains  will  not  be  handicapped 
by  this  heavy  tax-payment,  and  so  will  escape  from 
the  toe-hold  their  enemies  had  gotten  on  them.  But 
whereas  the  corporate  chain  is  a  legitimate  business 
set-up,  a  voluntary  chain  is  a  trust  beyond  all  question. 
And  we  doubt  if  they  ever  put  themselves  in  that 
danger.  If  you  have  doubts  as  to  the  voluntary  chains 
being  the  very  essence  of  a  trust,  study  their  set-up 
and  then  match  it  with  the  definition  of  a  “trust”. 

if  if  if 

WORTH  KEEPING — Recently  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  sent  out  “Canned  Food  Facts” — and 
you  should  use  this.  Better  salesmanship  for  canned 
foods  is  the  one  thing  most  needed  in  this  industry, 
and  here  are  golden  nuggets  of  wisdom  about  canned 
foods.  Read : 

Kinds  of  canned  food,  including  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  same  product,  now  number  about  300.  These 
include  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish  and  shellfish, 
soups,  specialty  products,  and  ready-to-serve  entrees. 

Selection  of  food  for  canning  is  carefully  done. 
Canning  plants  are  located  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
that  are  the  best  production  areas,  and  foods  are  har¬ 
vested  at  their  prime. 

Canning  is  cooking — foods  are  put  in  new  cans,  then 
sealed  air-tight,  and  the  right  amount  of  heat,  applied 
for  the  proper  length  of  time,  makes  the  food  keep. 

All  'in  a  can  is  food — no  trimmings  to  throw  away, 
no  time  required  to  clean  and  cull,  little  or  no  fuel 
needed  to  prepare  for  the  table. 

Food  value  of  food  in  cans  is  as  high  as  similar  foods 
cooked  in  the  home,  according  to  scientists  who  have 
studied  nutrition.  The  liquid  in  the  can  is  food,  too. 
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Vitamins  in  canned  foods  are  retained  as  much  as  in 
similar  foods  cooked  at  home. 

Canned  foods  are  just  as  valuable  for  children  as  for 
adults,  in  short,  they  are  suitable  from  babyhood  to 
old  age. 

No  further  cooking  required  of  canned  foods.  They 
are  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  opened  and  are  perfect 
foundations  for  making  interesting  and  unusual 
dishes. 

Canned  foods  once  opened  may  be  left  in  the  can  and 
will  keep  just  as  other  cooked  foods — properly  cooled, 
away  from  dust  and  insects. 

Convenient  to  buy,  canned  foods  are  carried  in  every 
grocery  store  in  sizes  and  prices  to  fit  every  family’s 
needs. 

Economical  to  buy  either  in  single  cans  or  by  the 
dozen  or  in  case  lots. 

Stored  at  home,  canned  foods  will  keep  as  long  as 
the  can  is  unopened.  They  are  best  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  If  a  can  leaks  it  should  not  be  used. 

Dents  in  a  can,  or  rust  on  a  can  do  no  harm  if  the 
can  does  not  leak. 

Freezing  does  not  make  canned  foods  unwholesome. 
Sometimes  freezing  may  cause  a  separation  of  the 
water  of  the  food  ,giving  a  curdled  appearance.  Heat¬ 
ing  usually  overcomes  this  difficulty. 

Cans  are  made  of  steel  coated  with  tin,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  materials  of  which  a  can  is  made  that 
is  in  any  way  harmful  to  health. 

*  *  * 

MARYLAND  ENACTS  SUB-STANDARD  REGU¬ 
LATIONS — The  Bill  passed  by  the  last  Legislature 
making  Federal  Standards  and  Regulations  of  foods 
effective  in  Maryland  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  label  sub-standard  goods  in 
accordance  with  Federal  Regulations  whether  sold  for 
distribution  within  the  State  of  Maryland  or  not. 

*  *  * 

AND  THUS  ENDETH  A  LONG  STORY— The 

peroration  in  the  address  of  Chairman  Frank  Gerber 

before  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  in 
Chicago,  Monday,  June  24th : 

“When  newly  formed  Federal  bureaus,  of  seemingly 
great  but  fortunately  brief  authority,  in  attempting  to 
impose  grade  labeling  began  the  application  of  ex¬ 
treme  pressure  supported  by  derogatory  propaganda, 
the  effect  was  three  fold:  (a)  It  served  to  crystallize 
defensive  sentiment  in  the  canning  industry;  (b)  it 
brought  about  substantial  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
the  unsuitability  of  the  grade  labeling  had  been  amply 
demonstrated,  and  finally,  (c)  it  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  evolving  and  putting  into  effect  (independ¬ 
ently  if  need  be)  of  a  practical,  enforceable  and  fully 
informative  system  of  labeling.” 
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DIVIDING  THE  INDUSTRY 


AN  attempt  to  divide  the  canning  industry  is 
pointed  out  by  the  National  Canners  Associa- 
/  \tion  in  the  proposed  amendments  to  AAA.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  was  opposed  to  the  bill  because 
of  the  imposed  control  provisions,  but  approved  of  it 
when  it  was  amended  to  exempt  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning,  in  which  form  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  went  to  the  Senate. 


On  Saturday,  June  29th,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  voted  to  include  fruits  for  canning  in  the 
imposed  control  provisions,  but  to  exempt  vegetables. 
Such  action  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  industry  by 
giving  partial  exemptions  and  which  later  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  With  this  danger  in  mind,  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  united  as  it  is  today,  should  offer  vigorous 
opposition  to  this  entire  legislation,  unless  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  fruits  for  canning  is  restored.  Take  this  matter 
up  at  once  with  your  Senators  vigorously  expressing 
your  views  to  them.  State  associations  should  take 


similar  action. 


\ 


\ 


NELSON  H.  FOOKS  DEAD 

HIS  many  friends  in  the  industry  will  learn  of  the 
death  of  Nelson  H.  Fooks,  with  sincere  regrets. 
On  Saturday,  June  22nd,  Mr.  Fooks  entered 
the  University  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  under¬ 
going  an  operation  for  ulcers.  His  condition  continued 
to  improve  daily,  and  he  was  to  have  eaten  his  first 
solid  food  today,  July  5th,  but  early  this  morning  he 
suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died. 

Mr.  Fooks  was  President  of  the  Mt.  Airy  Canning 
Company,  Preston,  Maryland,  operating  canneries  at 
Mt.  Airy,  Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Trappe,  Maryland. 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  state  and  national  associa¬ 
tion  affairs,  serving  as  President  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association  during  1925  and  1926,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
Mr.  Fooks  was  also  prominent  in  state  governmental 
affairs,  serving  as  Senator. 

A  large  host  of  friends,  in  the  industry  and  out,  will 
learn  of  his  passing  with  deepest  feeling. 
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The  Browning  o(  Canning  Peaches 

Observations  by 

W.  V.  Cruess,  E.  M.  Mrak  and  P.  J.  Quin 

Fruit  Products  Laboratory,  University  of  California 


CONSIDERABLE  browning  of  peaches  has 
occurred  in  recent  seasons  after  lye  peeling  and 
before  canning.  Often  browning  is  serious, 
even  when  the  peeled  fruit  is  handled  rapidly  from  the 
peeler  to  the  cans. 

1.  Browning  is  an  oxidation  process  brought  about 
by  the  enzyme  oxidase,  which  hastens  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  atmospheric  oxygen  with  a  “color  base,”  pos¬ 
sibly  a  catechol  tannin,  present  in  the  fruit. 

2.  This  oxidation  is  greatly  hastened  by  lowering  the 
hydrogen  ion  concentration,  that  is,  the  active  acidity. 
Lye  peeling  reduces  the  hydrogen  -ion  concentration  in 
the  cups  and  on  the  remaining  surface  of  the  fruit ; 
hence,  increases  the  rate  of  darkening.  Peaches  vary 
greatly  in  susceptibility  to  browning;  immature  fruit 
and  that  from  trees  suffering  from  lack  of  water 
darken  very  rapidly. 

3.  Blanching  at  moderate  temperatures,  120-160°  F, 
dissolves  much  of  the  adhering  lye  from  the  surface 
and  on  this  account  tends  to  increase  the  hydrogen  ion 
concentration,  thus  reducing  the  tendency  to  darken. 
However,  blanching  alone  unless  severe  does  not 
destroy  the  oxidase  and  may  cause  internal  browning 
with  formation  of  crescent  shaped  browned  areas  that 
are  often  seen  on  sliced  peaches. 

4.  It  requires  10  minutes  at  180-200°  F.  to  heat 
large  choice-size  peach  halves  completely  through  and 
thus  destroy  the  oxidase  throughout  the  peach  tissue. 
This  lengthy  blanch  is  rather  impracticable  under 
factory  conditions  and  renders  the  fruit  somewhat  too 
tender  for  rough  handling  in  grading,  conveyig,  etc. 
The  oxidase  is  destroyed  at  about  180°  F. 

5.  Mean'.ig  of  Value. — Hydrogen  ion  concentra¬ 
tion,  or  active  acidity  is  often  expressed  as  “pH  value.” 
This  is  the  logarithm  of  1  divided  by  the  hydrogen  ion 
concentration.  Thus,  a  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of 
.001  grams  per  1000  cc.  stated  in  pH  value  is  the 
logarithm  of  ,  or  logarithm  of  1000,  which  is  3. 
Or  if  this  same  hydrogen  ion  concentration  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  per  cent  it  is  .0001  per  cent.  There  are 
three  zeros  in  this  decimal  and  the  pH  value  is  3.  In¬ 
cidentally,  pH  3  represents  very  acid  foods  such  as 
gooseberries,  or  very  sour  plums.  Pears  are  about 
pH  4.2,  most  non-acid  vegetables,  about  5  to  5.5. 

Water  has  a  pH  value  of  7 ;  peaches  about  pH  4. 
Values  below  7  mean  the  reaction  is  acid  and  above  7, 
alkaline. 

6.  The  pH  values  of  many  samples  of  lye  peeled 
peaches  were  determined.  After  the  cups  were  often 


found  to  be  slightly  alkaline,  i.  e.,  pH  7.2  to  9.4  before 
blanching ;  after  blanching,  the  pH  value  dropped 
greatly,  usually  to  4.7  or  less;  that  is,  blanching,  as 
stated  before,  increased  the  acidity  by  removing 
traces  of  lye.  The  outer  surface  before  blanching  was 
found  to  be  as  high  as  6.2  before  blanching,  usually 
4.5-5.0;  and  after  blanching  less  than  4.5.  The  cut 
flesh  untouched  by  lye  was  usually  about  pH  4.0-4. 1. 

7.  Acid  Rinse. — Rinsing  the  thoroughly  washed  lye 
peeled  fruit  in  dilute  acid  reduces  the  pH  value,  or 
increases  the  active  acidity  and  thereby  retards  dark¬ 
ening.  Fruit  acids  such  as  citric  and  tartaric,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  nearly  as  effective  as  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  rinse  of  well  washed,  unblanched,  lye  peeled 
peaches  of  V2  to  2  minutes  in  V2  Per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid  proved  very  effective  in  preventing  browning 
during  3  hours  exposure.  The  fruit  was  rinsed  in 
water  just  before  canning.  Rinsing  in  1  per  cent  acid 
for  V2  minute  followed  by  immediate  rinsing  in  water 
to  remove  excess  acid  also  gave  excellent  results.  By 
this  procedure  practically  all  free  hydrochloric  acid  is 
removed.  Dipping  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  decom¬ 
posed  the  pectinous  materials  near  the  surface  causing 
softening  and  “sluffing  off”  of  the  outer  flesh. 

Rinsing  1/2  to  2  minutes  in  0.5  to  1.0  per  cent  citric 
.acid  arrested  browning  for  30  minutes  in  most  cases ; 
but  after  1  to  3  hours  exposure  considerable  browning 
usually  occurred. 

Hydrochloric  acid  forms  with  lye,  sodium  chloride 
which  is  ordinary  salt.  The  human  stomach  contains 
a  much  higher  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  than 
is  present  in  the  acid  dipped  fruit  after  canning. 
Peaches  rinsed  in  2  per  cent  acid  tasted  distinctly  tart 
after  canning,  but  no  such  abnormality  could  be 
detected  in  those  rinsed  in  I/2  to  1  per  cent  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  rinsed  in  water  before  canning. 

8.  A  number  of  cans  of  peaches  treated  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  rinse  in  1930  and  canned  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  cannery  were  still  in  excellent  codition  15 
months  later,  with  no  evidence  of  unusual  can  corro¬ 
sion  or  hydrogen  springers.  The  vacuum  ranged  from 
10  to  12  inches.  The  fruit  was  still  normal  in  all 
respects. 

9.  Oxidation  of  peach  juice  was  completely  held  in 
check  by  0.25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  actual  concentration  would  prevent 
browning  of  peach  surface. 

10.  Salt  or  any  other  chloride  will  check  browning 
temporarily;  but  to  completely  prevent  it,  high  con- 

\Coniinued  on  Page  ^6) 
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PROSPERITY 

through 

Price  Flixing  ana 
Production  Control. 

By  C.  W.  STARR 

Before  the  Indiana  Canners’  Meeting  May  2,  1935 

(  Continued  from  July  1st  Issue  ) 

PRODUCTION  —  The  limitation  of  production' 
which  has  received  almost  as  much  consideration  as 
price-fixing  in  our  current  economic  thinking  has  been 
misrepresented  more  than  price-fixing.  It  is  true  that 
production  limitation  has  often  been  used  to  make 
price-fixing  effective,  but  it  has  more  often  been  used, 
not  so  much  to  fix  prices,  as  to  raise  prices.  Although 
many  of  the  codes  as  originally  approved  provided  for 
some  type  of  production  limitation,  the  better  known 
examples  of  production  limitation  have  occurred  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  production.  Like  price-fixing, 
production  limitation  both  in  agricultural  production 
and  industrial  production  may  be  one  thing  as  a  short- 
time  emergency  measure  and  something  quite  differ¬ 
ent  as  a  long-time  permanent  policy. 

As  an  emergency  measure  production  control  may 
help  in  raising  prices,  particularly  if  the  products 
produced  have  an  inelastic  demand.  It  may  be  helpful 
in  these  cases  if  the  producers  are  heavily  in  debt,  and 
the  prices  of  their  products  have  been  severely  deflated 
with  respect  to  the  products  which  the  producers  as 
a  group  must  buy.  This  has  been  particularly  the 
condition  of  the  American  farmer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  depression.  Under  a  condition  of  this  kind,  the 
producers  of  goods  whose  demand  is  inelastic  may  get 
a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  grave 
danger  of  a  program  of  this  kind,  is  that  production 
control  will  be  continued  beyond  the  period  of  the 
emergency,  and  that  its  use  will  spread  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  for  which  the  demand  is  highly 
elastic.  This  is  a  development  which  is  taking  place 
in  American  agriculture  today.  The  continuance  of 
production  control  as  a  permanent  policy,  and  the 
extension  of  its  use  to  commodities  for  which  the 
demand  is  not  inelastic  may  easily  wreck  a  useful 
emergency  measure.  American  agriculture  cannot  be 
permanently  placed  on  a  nationalistic  basis  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  respectable  standard  of  living  for  both 
the  farmer  and  the  industrial  worker. 

There  are  relatively  few  industrial  products  for 
which  the  demand  is  inelastic,  consequently,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  production  limitation,  even  as  an  emergency 
arrangement,  is  definitely  more  limited  in  industry 
than  in  agriculture.  In  general  the  demand  for  pro¬ 
duction  limitation  in  industry  has  grown  out  of  sev¬ 


eral  erroneous  ideas  of  the  functioning  of  our  economic 
system.  We  have  been  lead  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  rapid  acceleration  in  our  productive  capacity  just 
prior  to  the  depression ;  that  technological  progress  has 
been  exceedingly  rapid  since  the  depression;  that  we 
had  much  excess  capacity  even  during  the  period  of 
prosperity,  and  finally  that  we  can  limit  production  to 
consumption  and  thereby  restore  prosperity.  There 
may  be  other  variations  of  this  theory,  but  these  will 
serve  our  purpose. 

The  studies  of  Frederic  C.  Mills  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  and  of  other  reputable 
economists,  show  that  there  was  no  rapid  acceleration 
in  the  expansion  of  our  productive  facilities  just  prior 
to  the  depression.  Research  in  this  field  shows  that 
if  anything  there  was  a  deceleration  in  the  expansion 
of  some  of  our  productive  facilities  in  the  decade  just 
prior  to  the  depression,  especially  in  the  production  of 
primary  raw  materials.  Consequently,  we  did  not 
enter  the  depression  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  productive  capacity  relative  to  our  population. 

Likewise,  it  is  not  true  that  we  could  have  produced 
during  the  peak  of  prosperity  industrial  goods  far  in 
excess  of  our  ability  to  consume.  Our  total  produc¬ 
tion  was  limited  by  a  shortage  of  labor  during  the  last 
period  of  prosperity,  and  not  by  our  inability  to  con¬ 
sume  the  products  which  we  were  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing.  It  is  true  that  we  have  excess  capacity  in  many 
lines  at  present,  and  may  have  in  times  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  the  present.  If  we  are  to  prosper  and  grow  it 
is  necessary  that  we  have  this  industrial  reserve.  Much 
of  this  capacity  is  obsolete  capacity,  fully  depreciated 
capacity,  which  can  operate  only  at  a  relatively  high 
unit  cost.  It  is  necessary  that  we  have  this  stand-by 
capacity  to  handle  our  peak  production  during  periods 
of  prosperity.  It  is  evident,  I  believe,  that  it  would 
be  economical  to  have  all  the  capacity  in  any  industry 
of  the  latest  type.  Equipment  of  the  latest  type  is 
only  economical,  due  to  the  large  investment  required, 
when  it  can  be  operated  at  relatively  full  capacity. 
Obviously,  with  the  variation  in  production  which  has 
characterized  industry  in  the  past,  it  is  not  economical 
to  have  all  our  facilities  of  the  most  modern  design. 
Thus,  the  excess  capacity  which  has  been  held  up  as 
a  threat  to  our  prosperity,  is  not  a  threat  at  all,  but 
an  insurance  policy. 

At  no  time  in  any  industry  are  all  the  plants  and 
all  the  machines  of  the  very  latest  type,  so  we  may 
dismiss  without  fear  the  fascinating,  but  unreliable, 
computations  of  some  of  our  pseudo  economists  who 
entertain  us  with  the  productive  possibilities  of  in¬ 
dustry,  should  we  utilize  only  the  latest'  type  of 
machine  in  each  operation  in  every  industry.  This 
may  be  good  mental  gymnastics  for  those  who  are  not 
otherwise  occupied,  but  it  proves  exactly  nothing. 
Undoubtedly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression  we 
have  developed  many  techniques  in  production  which 
we  have  not  yet  utilized.  I  hope  this  is  true,  for  we 
have  accumulated  a  vast  deficit  in  the  production  of 
capital  goods  during  the  past  five  years,  and  we  need 
new  methods  to  accelerate  our  production  once  we  get 
under  way. 


the  best  machine  developed  for  placing 
a  like  amount  of  salt  in  each  can” 


‘  The  No.  10  Hume  Dispensing  Machine  that  we  have — gave  entire  satisfaction.  The 
machine  was  purchased  on  30  days  trial— we  made  payment.  We  could  think  of  no  better 
recommendation.”  Hoosier  Tomatoes,  Inc.,  Bargersville,  Ind.  (Kenneth  N.  Rider.) 

‘‘We  found  this  Machine  capable  of  doing  all  you  claim  for  it.  Our  experience  in  its 
use  this  year  has  been  satisfactory.  Believe  it  an  economical  device  for  any  one  requiring 
this  nanner  of  depositing  salt.”  Egypt  Canning  Co.,  Fairport,  N.  Y.  (R.  W.  Jessup.) 

“The  Salt  Dispenser  which  we  purchased  from  you  last  season  worked  satisfactorily  and 
gave  us  a  nice  even  distribution  of  salt  throughout  our  products.”  American  Stores  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Believe  that  we  should  tell  you  how  satisfactory  the  two  Hume  Salt  Dispensing  Machines 
were  which  we  purchased  from  you.  We  used  one  of  these  machines  on  our  No.  10  line  and 
the  other  on  a  No  1  tomato  line.  They  were  entirely  satisfactory.  One  splendid  feature- 

they  deposit  an  equal  amount  of  salt  in  each  can. - they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  type 

of  machine  we  have  ever  used.  They  did  not  give  us  a  minute’s  trouble  during  the  entire 
season.”  Caar  Canning  Co.,  Redkey,  Ind.  (H.  L.  Aukerman.) 

“I  used  the  Hume  Salt  Dispenser  last  season  on  No.  2  tomatoes  on  a  line  running  90  cans 
per  minute.  Expect  to  speed  this  up  to  130  cans  per  minute  in  ‘35  and  anticipate  good  re¬ 
sults.”  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Berlin,  Md. 

“Salter  is  giving  100%  satisfaction  in  every  way.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  onthesim- 
plicity  and  performance  of  this  little  machine.”  Butterfield  Canning  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
(Wm.  E.  Butterfield.) 

“We  used  these  (machines)  on  tomatoes  exclusively  to  deposit  the  salt  in  No.  I’s,  2’s,2J’s 
and  lO’s.  Webelievethe  machine  far  superior  to  any  method  that  has  been  developed.” 
Eaton  Canning  Co.,  Eaton,  Ind.  (R.  M.  Butterfield.) 

'  ‘  Machine  was  used  during  our  spinach  pack  on  a  Straight  line.  We  found  it  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  We  have  recently  started  on  string  beans  and  installed  it  on  our  Hansen  Semi-aut^- 
matic  String  Bean  Filler.  This  filler  runs  84  cans  per  minute  and  the  machine  handles  the  salt 
perfectly.”  Mayhaw  Canning  Co.,  Laurel ,  Miss.  (A.  G.  Brush. ) 


TRY  IT  FOR  30  DAYS  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Just  Say  the  word — 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC 

LOMBARD  &  CONCORD  STS.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md, 


Harry  R.  Stansbury, 

Vice-Pres. 


Robert  A.  Sindall, 

Pres  -  Tteas. 
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Our  problem  is  not  to  limit  production  to  consump¬ 
tion  and  further  reduce  our  standard  of  living,  but 
tC'  expand  production  so  that  we  may  consume  more. 
Properly  balanced  production  provides  its  own  con¬ 
sumption,  and  if  we  produce  goods  of  the  proper  kind, 
consumption  will  take  care  of  itself.  Much  depends 
upon  what  we  want  to  do.  I  am  assuming  that  we 
wish  to  continue  to  operate  under  some  system  of 
private  capitalism.  If  so,  then  our  problem  is  not  to 
keep  the  “cart  ahead  of  the  horse”  by  trying  to  limit 
production  to  consumption,  but  get  our  production 
horse  under  way  and  the  consumption  cart  will  take 
care  of  itself  as  long  as  it  stays  attached  to  the  horse. 

PURCHASING  POWER  —  Consumer  purchasing 
power,  which  has  been  given  so  much  attention  re¬ 
cently,  under  a  system  of  private  capitalism  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  business  spending.  Business  spending 
grows  out  of  the  profit  outlook.  If  current  profits  are 
satisfactory,  or  even  if  only  the  profit  outlook  is  satis¬ 
factory,  business  spending  is  accelerated.  Given  an 
expansion  of  the  capital  goods  industries  through 
business  spending,  consumer  spending  and  consumer 
purchasing  power  takes  care  of  itself  almost  auto¬ 
matically.  What  will  improve  the  profit  outlook? 
Several  things  will  help  materially  in  improving  the 
i  rofit  outlook.  Since  recovery  is  largely  a  matter  of 
how  rapidly  we  can  replace  the  old  with  the  new,  any¬ 
thing  which  will  encourage  the  production  of  new 
capital  goods  will  expedite  recovery.  The  removal  of 
ab  restrictions  on  the  utilization  and  construction  of 
new  productive  facilities  will  go  far  toward  accelerat¬ 
ing  our  r..covery  movement.  I  know  the  general  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  proposal  to  remove  restrictions  on  the  con- 
otruction  of  new  facilities,  or  the  addition  of  new 
productive  machinery  in  many  industries;  it  is  that 
vhe  capacity  of  the  industry  is  already  excessive.  But 
excessive  at  what  cost?  We  have,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  ample  high  unit  cost  capacity,  much  of 
which  should  be  retired  or  used  only  as  stand-by 
capacity  to  take  care  of  the  peak  demands  of  pros¬ 
perity.  But  show  me  an  industry  which  cannot  today 
utilize  additional  capacity  capable  of  operating  at  a 
unil.  cost  no  greater  than  that  of  the  lowest  cost  plant 
in  the  industry.  Limitation  of  productive  capacity 
not  only  permits  the  continuance  of  high-cost  obsolete 
units  but  thereby  blocks  any  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living  which  will  come  about  through  a  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  production.  After  all,  the  satisfaction  of 
human  wants  is  dependent  upon  the  abundant  distri¬ 
bution  of  tho.se  commodities  and  services  which  satisfy 
human  wants,  and  not  upon  the  price  in  terms  of  our 
currency  which  any  given  commodity  or  service  may 
command  in  the  market. 

Despite  the  extravagant  statements  of  a  few  leaders 
who  seem  desirous  of  sponsoring  a  new  political  party, 
especially  if  they  can  be  the  titular  head  of  that  party, 
to  inaugurate  some  kind  of  a  socialistic  regime,  I  am 
assuming,  and  I  believe  rightly  so,  that  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  rely  upon  the  capitalistic  system  along  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  national  government  to  find  our 
way  out.  We  founded  this  country  upon  economic 


liberty  as  well  as  social  liberty,  and  the  American 
people  will  ever  continue  to  adhere  to  this  system 
which  has  served  them  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half. 

With  this  view  in  mind  then  we  must  do  that  which 
will  encourage  private  capital  to  cooperate  with  the 
government  and  which  will  result  in  larger  production 
and  larger  consumption.  This  means  an  expansion  of 
our  capital  goods  industries  under  the  stimulation  of 
new  financing  by  private  capital.  It  is  not  possible 
to  restore  prosperity  wholly  through  a  stimulation  of 
the  consumer  goods  industries;  it  must  come  through 
an  expansion  of  the  capital  goods  industries. 

The  elimination  of  child  labor,  the  eradication  of 
sweat  shop  labor  I  hope  are  reforms  which  will  stay 
with  us  always.  Unemployment  insurance  is  a  proper 
charge  against  our  capitalistic  scheme  of  production. 
The  idea  is  sound,  but  we  need  be  careful  in  putting 
the  idea  into  operation  that  we  do  not  bring  greater 
rather  than  less  instability  to  employment  and  business 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  The  shorter  working 
week  in  industry  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  we 
do  not  become  the  prey  of  our  economic  Pollyannas 
who  visualize  our  present  productive  capacity  as  far 
in  excess  of  our  ability  to  consume.  In  1929  the  aver¬ 
age  working  week  was  fifty-four  hours ;  and  we  have 
made  some  technological  advances  since  that  time. 
Undoubtedly  our  technical  theory  has  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  our  practice.  It  may  be  that  our 
technology  of  production  in  industry  has  advanced 
twenty-five  per  cent  since  1929,  this  must  be  the  upper 
limit  of  our  advance  during  the  depression.  If  this 
is  true,  then  we  should  be  able  to  gear  our  industrial 
production  to  the  tempo  of  1929  on  a  forty-hour  week, 
but  we  have  not  yet  improved  our  technology  where 
we  can  sustain  production  at  the  volume  to  have 
prosperity  on  a  thirty-hour  week. 

When  we  have  made  this  advancement  in  technology, 
I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  the  thirty-hour  week.  To 
adopt  the  thirty-hour  week  before  we  are  able  to 
sustain  it,  would  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  workers 
than  for  anyone  else.  If  our  technological  progress 
means  anything,  and  it  does,  then  substantial  benefits 
should  accrue  to  the  consumer  through  a  higher  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  and  to  the  laborer  through  shorter 
hours.  But  this  development  must  of  necessity  be 
gradual;  it  cannot  come  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
maximum  good  to  a  maximum  number  of  our  people 
can  come  only  through  an  economy  of  plenty,  not  of 
scarcity.  This  presumes  no  artificial  restrictions  upon 
production. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  must  save  capitalism 
from  itself.  Restraints  must  be  placed  upon  produc¬ 
tion  and  competition.  If  we  must  do  away  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  competition  to  save  capitalism, 
then  we  might  just  as  well  abandon  capitalism,  for  I 
cannot  see  how  one  can  survive  without  the  other. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  thinking 
Americans  are  yet  ready  to  throw  our  existing  system 
of  economy  overboard. 


Jilin  S,  1935 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  announces  the 
“Trutite”  key  opening  can  for  fruits,  vegetables  and 
fish,  as  will  be  seen  from  their  advertisement  in  this 
issue.  Four  distinct  “Trutite”  advantages  are  to  be 
gained  in  the  use  of  this  container :  1st,  Consumer  con¬ 
venience,  eliminating  the  necessity  of  a  can  opener, 
debarring  the  dangers  of  cutting  hands  on  jagged 
edges.  2nd:  No  spillage.  No  damage  to  contents  for 
the  body  of  the  can  is  the  same  height  after  as  before 
opening.  3rd :  Standard  one-quarter  inch  tearing 
strip,  maintaining  the  can  strength  and  eliminating 
breakage  in  opening.  4th :  A  tight  reclosure,  “Trutite” 
leaves  a  smooth  edge  for  friction  closure  for  preserving 
of  the  unused  contents  and  providing  a  secondary  use 
for  the  container  in  the  home.  It  is  expected  that 
“Trutite”  will  meet  with  instant  approval  by  the 
housewife. 

MR.  W.  S.  LONG,  formerly  manager  Mechanical 
Sales  in  the  Seattle  District  for  the  United  States 
Rubber  Products,  Inc.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Los  Angeles  District  as  Manager  Mechanical  Sales  at 
that  point.  Mr.  C.  W.  Gilmer,  formerly  salesman  in 
the  San  Francisco  District,  has  been  appointed  Man¬ 
ager  Mechanical  Sales,  Seattle  District.  The  Mechani¬ 
cal  Goods  Division,  New  Orleans  branch,  is  now 
located  at  440  Canal  St.  This  office  was  formerly  at 
202  Fulton  St. 

THE  UNITED  PACKING  CORPORATION 
launched  operations  at  its  plant  at  Porterville,  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  June,  with  apricots  coming  in  for  attention. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  South  San  Joaquin 
Valley  section  to  handle  apricots  this  year.  The. 
canneries  at  Tulare  and  Visalia  are  expected  to  operate 
on  peaches  later  on,  but  will  not  pack  apricots.  The 
plant  at  Hanford  is  to  remain  idle. 

ACCORDING  TO  ANNOUNCEMENT  made  July 
1st  by  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  machine  shops 
of  the  company  are  now  busy  building  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  for  beer.  The  company 
has  been  working  on  the  development  of  a  tin  con¬ 
tainer  for  beer  over  the  past  two  years,  during  which 
period  experimental  packs  have  been  made  in  various 
breweries.  Based  upon  the  success  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  the  company  is  pushing  the  development  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  company  expects  to  have  two 
separate  and  distinct  types  of  tin  cans  available  for 
the  packing  of  beer,  one  being  similar  to  the  standard 
packer’s  can  used  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the 
other  having  a  cone  shaped  top  with  a  cap  similar  to 
that  now  used  on  beer  bottles.  Many  brewers  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  these  new  packages  for  beer. 
The  company  expects  to  be  equipped  to  manufacture 
these  cans  on  a  production  basis  within  the  next  60 
days. 


ATHERTON  RICHARDS,  president  of  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  has 
announced  that  the  directors  of  the  Pineapple  Holding 
Company  will  recommend  that  stockholders  authorize 
the  dissolution  of  the  corporation  and  the  distribution 
of  its  assets  to  stockholders. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  orders  restricting  the 
use  of  certain  highways  between  1 :00  P.  M.  and  11 :00 
P.  M.  on  Saturdays  and  between  9 :00  A.  M.  and  12 :00 
midnight  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  from  May 
30th  to  and  including  September  8th,  1935,  prohibiting 
the  operation  of  loaded  or  empty  trucks  which  are  of 
a  gross  weight  of  6,000  pounds  or  more.  This  order 
does  not  apply  to  trucks  used  exclusively  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  fresh  vegetables  and  certain  other 
stipulated  articles.  Restrictions  apply  on  canned 
goods  in  motor  trucks. 

THE  F.  E.  BOOTH  COMPANY,  fish  and  vegetable 
packers  of  Pittsburgh,  California,  plans  to  make 
alterations  to  the  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000. 

JULIUS  MARX,  vice-president  of  Haas  Brothers, 
wholesale  grocers  of  San  Francisco,  California,  plans 
to  leave  shortly  on  a  trip  to  Germany. 

THE  BOHANNON  SUPPLY  COMPANY  which 
was  organized  in  1934  has  been  incorporated  with 
offices  at  308  Woodruff  Building,  Springfield,  Missouri. 
This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  general  canning  supply 
business,  furnishing  supplies  and  canning  equipment 
to  canners,  re-leasing  and  sub-leasing  warehouses  and 
property  to  be  used  for  warehousing  canned  foods  and 
food  products,  and  acting  as  sales  agent  for  the 
canned  foods.  Officers  and  directors  are:  Oscar  W. 
Bohannon,  President;  James  M.  Bohannon,  Vice- 
,  President ;  Wallace  C.  Bohannon,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

OTTO  LIEN  of  the  Lien  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Stan  wood,  Washington,  was  a  San  Francisco 
visitor,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lien.  They  were  on 
their  way  home  from  an  automobile  tour  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

ROBERT  D.  FREY,  for  over  20  years  district  sales 
manager  for  California  Canneries  Company,  San 
Francisco,  has  resigned  that  position.  His  Many 
friends  will  receive  this  news  with  much  interest  and 
will  join  California  Canneries  Company  in  wishing 
him  every  success  for  the  future.  Mr.  Frey  intends 
taking  a  well  earned  vacation  before  announcing  his 
future  plans. 

JOHN  L.  McILWAINE,  who  has  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  handling  of  canned  and  dried  fruits,  and 
formerly  with  Herbert,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  California,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  G.  R.  Barth  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers’  agents,  San  Francisco. 

AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  Maine  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Lakewood,  June  26th,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  maintain  the  minimum  wage  scale  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Canners  Code. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications. 

PEAS 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1935 — Early  Alaskas  80  per  cent  of 
normal.  Late  peas  badly  infested  by  aphis, 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1935 — 50  per  cent  normal. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1935 — Alaskas:  Estimate  60  cases 
per  acre. 

Sweet  Wrinkled:  Expect  fair  crop  but  we  need  rain  and  some 
damage  done  by  aphis. 

ATHENS,  WIS.,  July  2,  1935 — Excessive  rain  and  cold  wea¬ 
ther  has  put  our  pack  back  about  2  weeks.  Alaskas  look  like 
a  70  per  cent  crop  at  this  time.  Sweets  have  been  injured  by 
too  much  rain,  and  if  it  continues  another  few  days,  will  not 
get  half  a  crop.  Expect  to  start  canning  Alaskas  about  the 
12th;  started  June  28th  a  year  ago. 

BEAVER  DAM,  WIS.,  July  1,  1935 — Alaskas:  Maturity  about 
one  week  late;  aphis  very  bad  and  looks  now  as  though  crop 
will  not  be  over  60  per  cent  normal. 

Sweets:  Crop  very  badly  infested  with  aphis  and  present  esti¬ 
mates  are  that  crop  will  i-un  between  30  and  40  per  cent  normal. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  July  1,  1935— Crop  in  Wisconsin  has 
been  reduced  by  50  per  cent  at  this  time  from  the  rather  better 
than  normal  crop  expected.  The  aphis  infestation  is  still  very 
bad  and  while  some  canners  report  the  peak  has  been  reached 
and  the  quantity  of  aphids  to  be  declining,  others  report  they 
are  still  multiplying.  The  Alaska  pack  now  is  definitely  dam¬ 
aged  to  an  extent  of  about  50  per  cent.  The  Sweet  pack,  which 
is  later,  and  which  plants  are  consequently  younger,  is  infested 
so  heavily  that  it  is  an  open  guess  as  to  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  survive.  Our  expectation  today  is  for  a  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  pack,  even  though  nature  is  very  favoi'able  to  the 
Eastern  Wisconsin  pea  packers  from  now  on. 

STANLEY,  WIS.  July  1,  1935 — Will  start  harvesting  Alaskas 
latter  part  of  this  week.  We  figure  damage  by  aphis  about  15 
per  .cent.  Sweet  fields  badly  infested  and  outlook  very  doubtful. 

TOMATOES 

CAVE  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  June  26,  1935 — About  65  per  cent  of 
normal  year.  Too  much  rain.  Crop  late  and  in  the  grass. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  June  25,  1935 — Due  to  extremely  wet 
weather,  planting  was  delayed  and  crop  is  almost  two  weeks 
late.  Fields  are  weedy  and  reports  of  disease  are  already  com¬ 
ing  in.  Just  how  serious  the  diseases  are,  are  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Looks  like  it  will  have  to  be  very  favorable  weather  to 
get  a  normal  crop. 

MUNCIE,  IND.,  June  27,  1935 — 20  per  cent  increase  in  acre¬ 
age  in  this  section.  Excessive  rain  and  plant  infection  will 
materially  reduce  yield.  Too  early  to  estimate  damage. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  July  1,  1935  —  Plants  set  during 
rainy,  cool  weather,  which  was  good  for  them  in  starting,  but 
need  warm  sunshine  weather  now. 


CENTERVILLE  IOWA,  June  27,  1935 — Ground  so  wet  can¬ 
not  reset  plants.  Plants  growing  slowly.  Weather  cool.  Can¬ 
not  expect  over  85  per  cent  pack. 

COLUMBUS  JUNCTION,  IOWA,  July  1,  1935— Setting  in  our 
territory  was  completed  early  in  the  season,  with  a  nearly  per¬ 
fect  stand,  and  up  to  June  15th  promised  100  per  cent  yield,  but 
continual  rains  and  cool  weather  has  retarded  the  growth,  be¬ 
sides  keeping  the  growers  from  cultivating  the  crop. 

GRIMMET,  MO.,  July  2,  1935 — Small  acreage.  Does  not  look 
very  good.  Think  we  are  having  too  much  rain  and  cool  nights. 
Set  late  on  account  of  rain. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  June  26,  1935 — While  looking  over  our 
acreage,  we  find  that  due  to  the  excessive  rains,  our  crop  will 
be  from  2  to  3  weeks  late.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  other 
crops  in  this  section,  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  reset  all 
of  their  contracted  acreage.  We  find  that  from  50  to  (JO  per 
cent  of  the  contracted  acreage  will  be  reset.  Also,  due  to  the 
rains,  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  cultivate  their  ground  as 
they  should.  We  have  talked  with  other  canners  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  and  practically  the  same  condition  exists  with 
them  that  prevails  with  us. 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1935 — Condition  fair;  growing 
.slowly. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1935 — 70  per  cent  normal. 

HUNGERFORD  PA.,  June  29,  1935 — Acreage  all  set.  Stand 
excellent.  Unusually  large  free  acreage  in  this  section  this 
year. 

DYER,  TENN.,  July  2,  1935 — Have  experienced  a  shortage 
of  plants,  which  has  reduced  our  acreage.  Wet  weather  has 
caused  a  still  greater  reduction.  We  estimate  about  75  per  cent 
of  our  contracted  acreage  set  in  the  field.  Wet  weather  and 
overflows  have  damaged  the  plants  that  were  set.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent,  plants  that  are  living  have  had  fair  weather  conditions. 
Our  acreage  was  reduced  this  year. 

CORN 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  June  25,  1935— Planting  late  on 
account  of  wet,  cool  weather.  Fields  very  weedy.  Will  take  a 
lot  of  favorable  weather  to  produce  a  normal  crop. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  July  1,  1935 — Sweet:  Crop  condi¬ 
tion  about  85  per  cent;  two  weeks  late  account  wet,  cool  weather. 
Some  damage  account  high  waters. 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA,  June  27,  1935— Sweet:  About  50 
per  cent  planted.  Early  planting  not  a  very  good  stand.  Ground 
too  wet  to  work.  Weeds  have  taken  some  early  corn,  so  farmers 
are  plowing  fields  the  second  time.  We  did  not  open  our  plant 
last  year  on  account  of  dry  weather  and  chinch  bugs,  and  pro¬ 
spects  are  not  very  bright  for  more  than  a  50  per  cent  pack 
this  year  unless  we  have  a  very  late  fall. 

NORRIDGEWOCK,  ME.,  July  4,  1935— Seems  to  be  two 
weeks  late.  Many  fields  very  weedy  and  full  of  grass.  Hope 
growers  will  be  able  to  cultivate  and  hoe  before  haying.  Had 
a  cold,  wet  spring. 

U'onltnued  on  paf>e  26) 
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-Canners— _  - 

Secure - 

The  Advantages  Offered  by  Metropolitan  Storage 

1— High  Grade  Warehouse  Receipts.  2-Financin3. 

Retain - 

The  Advantages  of  Holding,  at  Your  Factory 

I--L0W  Cost.  2-Factory  Handling,  Labeling,  Shipping. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSE  SERVICE 

By  The 

TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 


Founded  BALTIMORE  Resources 

1894  MD.  $750,000 

(Del-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton,  Md.  —  William  S.  Willis,  Manager) 


Resources 

$750,000 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL.  OHIO 

Manujacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  G'oo^s  Ganners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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NOTHING  BUT  FACTS 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  am,  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor's  Note. 

A  T  times  in  the  past  it  may  have  seemed  to  readers 
/A  of  this  column  that  we  were  prejudiced  against 
/  Nall  brokers.  A  second  thought  should  convince 
anyone  that  we  are  concerned  first  about  the  welfare 
of  the  canners  as  a  whole.  An  adverse  condition 
effecting  the  smallest  packer  cannot  be  regarded  lightly 
by  the  strongest. 

Whenever  the  industry  faces  the  need  for  efficient 
distribution  of  a  large  pack  in  any  commodity,  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  brokerage  system  for 
disposing  of  goods  is  most  apparent.  Outstanding  food 
brokers  are  deluged  with  offers  from  canners  about 
whom  they  have  heard  but  little.  Others  do  their  best 
to  move  profitably  the  offerings  of  those  whom  they 
have  represented  regularly,  but  are  discouraged  when 
accounts  are  passed  to  those  already  representing 
many  canners.  The  basic  reason  for  concentration  of 
accounts  in  the  hands  of  a  few  brokers  are  few  but 
valid.  The  faults  of  the  brokerage  system  used  so 
widely  by  canners  are  largely  due  to  the  canners 
themselves. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  advice  often  given  here  the 
writer  will  point  out  the  chief  reason  for  the  abuse  of 
the  method  used  by  most  canners  for  marketing  their 
packs.  Selfishness  underlies  the  whole  situation, 
selfishness  and  the  failure  of  the  average  canner  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  brokers  are  in  most  instances 
in  posession  of  information  concerning  the  progress 
of  packs  that  is  obtained  first  hand  or  from  trained 
observers. 

We  are  selfish  this  year  because  we  sold  large 
amounts  of  goods  for  future  delivery  in  an  effort  to 
protect  our  customers  from  what  seemed  in  the  early 
spring  to  promise  a  shortage  of  canned  foods  in  many 
lines.  Now  we  find  Nature  lavishly  filling  cans, 
thousands  of  cases  of  goods  on  hand  in  excess  of  any¬ 
thing  we  expected  and  we  are  faced  with  a  barrage 
of  questions  from  our  trade.  What  will  the  pack  be, 
how  can  I  dispose  of  my  goods  bought  for  future 
delivery  when  my  competitor  did  not  cover  his  total 
requirements  and  will  be  able  to  average  his  stocks  for 
fall  selling  at  prices  lower  than  I  must  charge  if  I  am 
to  even  break  even?  And  so  they  are  fired  at  us  by 
mail  and  phone  and  in  person.  Selfishly  we  want  to 
realize  all  we  can  from  our  pack  and  still  retain  all 
the  support  we  will  need  another  year  from  our  trade. 
What  has  happened? 


In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  canners  are 
hoping  against  hope,  almost,  that  future  sales  will 
prove  to  be  good  buys  later  and  information  regard¬ 
ing  progress  of  packs  and  anticipated  production  is 
colored  accordingly.  Why  do  you  suppose  large  buyers 
maintain  corps  of  field  men  who  live  on  the  road  and 
in  canning  plants  while  the  packs  are  being  made? 
These  shrewd  buyers  have  no  money  to  waste,  but  they 
must  have  first-hand  daily  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  packs  in  order  that  they  may  be  competi¬ 
tive  when  canned  food  sales  are  launched  in  late  sum¬ 
mer.  Their  position  in  the  regard  of  the  housewife 
depends  on  their  offerings  of  canned  foods  of  known 
quality  at  attractive  prices. 

Successful  canned  foods  brokers  are  almost  as  well 
informed  as  the  syndicate  buyers.  They  are  trained 
by  years  of  experience  in  judging  the  truth  of  reports 
from  the  field  and  market  reporters,  they  spend  their 
money  as  do  large  customers,  in  visiting  canning  fac¬ 
tories  and  offices  until  they  have  a  true  picture  of 
what  they  must  face  while  profitably  disposing  of  their 
principals’  holdings.  Why,  or  why,  in  view  of  all  this 
do  so  many  canners  act  as  if  theirs  was  the  only  market 
posting  service  available  to  canners  or  brokers? 

As  the  pea  pack  develops  so  far,  canneries  have  been 
swamped  with  yields  far  above  the  average.  What 
has  been  the  result?  Only  that  reports  in  the  main 
from  sections  still  to  harvest  their  peas  for  canning 
now  are  that  indications  are  for  curtailment  of  yields 
holding  fair  promise  until  a  few  days  ago.  The  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  developing  fear  and  foreboding  about 
the  future  bookings  to  be  moved  soon  to  his  trade. 
Does  any  canner  think  his  leading  brokers,  at  least, 
are  without  information  as  to  just  what  the  industry 
faces  ? 

The  canning  industry  as  a  whole  again  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  where  they  can  further  establish 
themselves  as  leaders  in  industry  and  will  probably 
follow  their  custom  of  years  and  years  and  muff  the 
ball.  All  because  a  few  wish  to  maintain  and  retain 
as  long  as  they  can,  any  selfish  advantage  possible 
through  crop  progress  information  designed  to  serve 
their  purpose.  Such  prejudiced  reports  sent  to  smaller 
brokers  and  broadcast  by  them  only  reacts  in  the  end. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  leading  brokers  and  buyers  for 
syndicates  are  getting  their  own  information.  They 
are  posted  right  up  to  the  minute. 

Let’s  tell  the  trade  the  facts,  all  the  facts  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  facts!  Here  is  where  strong,  courageous 
state  associations  may  perform  a  valuable  service  for 
their  members.  They  have  done  it  before  in  some  in- 


The  Most  Efficient  And  Most  Useful 
Gasoline  Firepot .  .  .  The  Jumbo  Firepot 
operates  at  a  very  low  cost. 

This  Firepot  may  be  used  anywhere  about  the  plant.  Heats 
two  capping  steels  with  ease.  Continuous  pressure.  Steady 
and  especially  a  hot  Flame.  Soldering  steels,  tiping  irons  and 
Wire  Solder. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  line  oF  Langsenkamp's  Tomato 
Production  Equipment  is  the  most  eFFicient  available  •  -  it  costs 
MORE  to  do  WITHOUT  IT  .  .  .  Pulpers,  Finishers  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractors,  Kook-More  Koils,  etc. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CD. 

■“  I  c.  1^— — 

HEPman  OamsE .  Pi’es+. 
4-19-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  iS^S-tSP-G 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  arc  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


Jllso  Manujacturers  oj 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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stances,  they  will  do  it  again  with  a  little  encourage¬ 
ment  from  those  who  wish  the  canning  industry  well. 

If  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  keep  your  trade  in¬ 
formed  weekly  as  to  the  progress  of  your  pack,  let 
your  state  association  act  as  your  clearing  house  for 
information  to  your  customers.  An  association  may 
not  be  able  in  these  times  to  police  its  members  in  con¬ 
nection  with  wage  payments,  grades  to  be  packed,  etc., 
but  it  can  serve  as  a  medium  of  information  to  the 
trade  as  a  whole.  Amongst  all  the  mass  of  reports 
issued  daily  from  canners  to  the  trade  and  their 
brokers,  one  from  an  association  representing  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole,  if  it  were  gotten  up  as  some  can  get 
up  a  report,  if  it  reported  facts  and  nothing  but  facts, 
would  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb ! 

Yesterday  I  looked  at  a  label  gotten  up  to  comply 
fully  with  a  newly  enacted  state  law  in  connection  with 
the  labeling  of  soaked,  dry  peas  in  cans.  The  letter 
accompanying  the  label  gave  every  indication  that  the 
canner  interested  would  be  in  the  market  again  this 
fall  with  the  product.  What  is  your  state  association 
doing  about  the  matter  of  marketing  soaked  canned 
peas,  corn  and  lima  beans  ?  Is  it  alive  to  its  duty  ? 

Any  member  of  any  state  canners  association  who 
reads  this  article  may  start  a  movement  which  if  fol¬ 
lowed  through  to  a  logical  conclusion  will  do  much 
toward  removing  competition  from  soaked  dry  canned 
foods.  It  should  not  be  hard  for  any  state  association 
secretary  to  get  a  list  of  customers  from  his  members. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  treated  as  confidential  after 
its  use  by  the  secretary.  Let  him  gather  all  the 
essential  facts  regarding  the  probable  pack  in  any 
commodity  and  broadcast  them  to  the  customers  list 
provided  by  his  membership.  When  buyers  learn  what 
they  may  confidently  expect  in  the  way  of  production 
of  corn,  peas  and  lima  beans,  they  will  be  reluctant 
to  buy  canned  dried  goods  of  any  sort  no  matter  how 
attractive  the  price  may  be. 

This  is  only  one  suggestion  in  connection  with  a 
great  deal  a  secretary  of  an  association  may  do  toward 
giving  out  the  facts  and  nothing  but  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  packs  and  markets.  Individual  canners  are  not 
in  a  position  to  be  as  honest  as  they  would  like  to  be 
in  this  matter  of  giving  out  the  news  about  how  many 
cases  of  canned  foods  they  are  harvesting  and  canning 
•per  acre,  they  will  not  feel  any  one,  not  even  their 
representatives,  should  know  about  the  excess  of  one 
grade  or  another  they  are  putting  up  at  present.  Their 
associations  can  and  should  do  this. 

Let’s  start  a  movement  for  the  broadcasting  of 
accurate  information  regarding  the  progress  of  packs, 
the  grades  available  and  so  on.  Each  canner  ought  to 
do  more  along  this  line.  Each  may  also  well  afford  to 
get  his  sectional  association  interested  in  this.  If  you 
can  once  get  buyers  looking  with  interest  for  news 
bulletins  from  canners  groups  it  will  not  be  a  far  step 
until  they  will  look  as  eagerly  to  associations  for 
market  information  as  to  prices,  packs,  stocks,  etc. 

This  is  fruitful  field  for  development,  what  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  the  first  to  do  a  good  job  in  it? 


THE  WAGE  OF  CARELESSNESS 

INCE  the  founding  of  the  republic,  the  losses  of 
life  and  property  in  fires  have  exceeded  similar 
losses  in  all  our  wars. 

Wars  occur  infrequently  and  receive  great  publicity, 
but  few  people  realize  that  every  minute  on  the  aver¬ 
age  a  building  fire  occurs  somewhere  in  the  United 
States  and  that  every  day  about  twenty  people  die 
from  fire.  Every  day  property  valued  at  more  than  a 
million  dollars  is  destroyed  by  fire.  Another  million 
dollars  a  day  goes  for  the  maintenance  of  modern 
fire  fighting  equipment  and  fire  fighting  organizations. 

Considering  the  economic  losses  through  deaths  and 
injuries  resulting  from  fires,  plus  property  losses,  plus 
fire  fighting  costs,  the  grand  total  will  exceed  one 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Add  to  these  startling  figures  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  one-a-minute  fires  are  due  to  carelessness — hence 
are  preventable — and  you  have  the  reason  why  a  most 
interesting  film  on  fire  prevention  called  “The  Bad 
Master”  has  just  been  released  by  the  Automobile 
Insurance  Company  and  the  Standard  Fire  Insurance 
Company — both  affiliates  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company.  This  film  is  available  to  clubs  or  police 
associations,  churches,  schools,  theatres,  fire  depart¬ 
ments  and  business  organizations,  without  charge,  by 
application  to  any  representative  of  the  companies 
mentioned  or  to  the  home  office  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Prints  come  both  in  16  MM  and  35  MM  width,  silent 
or  with  sound. 


ARE  OLD  AGE  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 
For  Former  Business  Executives? 

HE  panacea  for  that  worry  “After  65 — What 
Then?”  may  be  solved  as  far  as  it  effects  former 
business  executives  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  victims  of  the  depression  with  “rainy  day 
reserve”  insufficient  to  re-embark  in  commerce  or  fear¬ 
ful  they  may  “outlive”  funds  available  for  their  main¬ 
tenance. 

To  meet  such  existing  conditions,  a  group  of  philan¬ 
thropic  Americans  are  taking  over  former  palatial 
residences  of  the  “busted  rich”  and  making  possible 
their  conversion  into  co-operative  organizations,  where 
men  and  women  of  culture  and  refinement  may  join 
others  of  their  kind  and  generation  and  retire  to  enjoy 
the  sunset  period  of  their  lives  in  retreats  of  their 
choice,  some  for  Protestants,  some  for  Catholics  and 
others  for  Jews. 

Counselor  Phillips,  of  the  Old  Peoples’  Home  Founda¬ 
tion,  sponsoring  a  coast-to-coast  chain  of  such  non- 
charitable,  high-class,  club-like  retreats,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  requests  that  we 
advise  our  readers,  who  are  interested,  to  write  for 
literature  regarding  services  available  through  mem¬ 
bership  investments  of  from  One  to  Five  Thousand 
Dollars,  therefore  this  announcement  as  our  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  seemingly  worthy  cause. 


THE  EDITOR. 


Jvly  8, 1935 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

TKe  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


FAIR  COMPETITION  CROUP  CONFERENCES 

ECLARING  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  showdown  on  the 
question  of  maintaining  fair  competitive  practices  in  food 
and  grocery  manufacture  and  distribution,  Paul  S.  Willis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers'  Association  has 
put  before  the  trade  the  suggestion  that  a  Grocery  Conference 
Committee,  to  be  made  up  of  manufacturers  and  distributors, 
be  organized  to  consolidate  the  industry’s  work  in  continuing 
fair  trade  practices  as  developed  under  NRA,  and  further  clari¬ 
fying  conditions  in  this  respect. 

A  meeting  of  the  various  manufacturers’  groups  making  up 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  will  be  held  in 
New  York  on  July  11  to  discuss  trade  problems  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  field,  and  following  this  meeting,  the  manufacturers’ 
group  plans  to  get  together  with  distributors  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  entire  competitive  situation  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  since  the  voiding  of  NRA  codes. 

The  manufacturers,  Mr.  Willis  discloses,  are  evidently  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  desire  to  maintain  hour  and  wage  standards  as 
set  up  under  NRA,  and  the  industry,  he  adds,  is  likewise  anx¬ 
ious  that  the  improvement  in  trade  practices  developed  under 
codes  shall  be  maintained. 

Declaring  that  there  is  need  for  less  talk  and  more  action 
in  bringing  various  elements  in  the  trade  together  for  common 
action  on  mutual  problems,  Mr.  Willis  took  occasion  to  defend 
the  manufacturers  from  charges  that  they  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  loss-leader  selling  in  food  distribution. 

“Already,”  he  said,  “there  are  many  cure-all  proposals,  legis¬ 
lative  and  otherwise,  and  apparently  in  many  instances  con¬ 
ceived  only  to  serve  the  selfish  needs  of  their  proponents,  with¬ 
out  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  While 
this  makes  good  window-dressing,  it  will  not  bring  about  the 
desired  results.  ' 

“There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  wild  shooting  at  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  being  blamed  for  current  price  cutting,  on  the 
ground  that  this  cutting  arises  from  price  discrimination.  While 
this  may  partially  account  for  it,  it  is  certainly  true  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  NRA  the  industry  has  witnessed  definite  improve¬ 
ments,  quantity  discounts  have  been  leveled  out,  advertising 
allowances  to  a  considerable  degree  have  been  eliminated  and 
for  them  substituted  a  contract  form  for  handling  co-operative 
advertising,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  manufacturers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  this  situation. 

“The  proper  step  for  the  distributors  to  concentrate  upon,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  to  stop  below  cost  selling.  While  the 
mark-up  provisions  of  the  grocery  codes  were  not  perfect,  they 
did  accomplish  the  most  constructive  steps  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  to  reduce  below-cost  selling.” 

CODES 

ITH  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  on  record 
at  their  recent  Indianapolis  convention  as  favoring  the 
attempt  to  establish  voluntary  codes  in  the  grocery  distribu¬ 
tion  field,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  personnel  of  the  re¬ 
cently-outlawed  NRA  code  bodies,  and  with  the  surplus  funds 
remaining  with  these  agencies  from  NRA  operation,  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  representing  the 
wholesale  end  of  the  business,  has  come  out  for  immediate  dis¬ 
solution  of  these  code  groups. 

The  wholesalers  favor  an  attempt  for  industry-wide  coopera¬ 
tion  to  consolidate  code  gains.  T.  B.  Terry,  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  jobbers’  association,  has  been  authorized  to  invite 
conferences  with  other  trade  associations  looking  toward  a  re¬ 
vision  of  former  code  provisions  and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
fair  trade  practice  rules,  insofar  as  existing  laws  permit. 


The  board  of  governors  of  the  wholesalers’  association  at  its 
recent  meeting,  according  to  association  announcement  expressed 
the  unanimous  conviction  that  “the  promptest,  most  effective, 
and  surest  progress  could  be  made  at  the  least  financial  cost  by 
utilizing  the  staffs  and  the  counsel  of  the  various  national  trade 
associations  in  promoting  fair  trade  practice  conferences  and 
securing  their  approval  by  appropriate  governmental  agencies.” 

The  association’s  board  also  recommended  immediate  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  code  authorities  as  set  up  under  NRA  and  the  prompt 
return  on  a  pro  rata  basis  of  surplus  funds,  after  appropriate 
court  action.  The  association  suggests  that  these  funds  be 
returned  either  to  those  assessed,  if  physically  practical,  or 
divided  pro  rata  after  individual  assignments  have  been  secured, 
to  the  national  trade  associations  now  represented  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority.  All  of 
these  associations  have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  code 
activities  during  the  life  of  NRA. 

THE  PATMAN  PROBE 

HE  Patman  Committee  investigation  into  the  National  Retail 
Federation,  launched  some  time  ago  in  the  House,  is  now 
branching  into  a  full-fledged  chain  store  probe,  and  Washington 
reports  this  week  indicate  that  the  executives  of  a  number  of  the 
major  chain  grocery  corporations  will  be  called  to  testify  into 
trade  practices  which  allegedly  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
independent  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trades  of  the  country. 

Investigators  for  Representative  Patman’s  committee,  it  is 
understood,  have  been  extremely  busy  in  recent  weeks  in  delv¬ 
ing  into  the  records  of  some  of  the  chain  store  groups,  and  the 
headquarters  of  some  of  the  major  manufacturing  companies 
in  the  industry  have  also  been  invaded,  apparently  in  search 
of  data  which  would  tend  to  substantiate  some  of  the  rumors 
of  special  concessions  and  terms  extended  to  the  mass  buyers. 

As  yet,  the  independent  trade  has  not  been  involved,  aside 
from  an  evident  attempt  to  create  the  impression  that  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  had  “sold  out”  to  the 
chains  in  the  matter  of  legislative  activity.  This  inference  was 
promptly  disproved  by  the  disclosure  that  Food  and  Grocery 
Chain  Stores  of  America,  like  numerous  other  grocery  trade 
organizations,  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Legislative  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice  operated  by  the  National- American  since  its  organization, 
which  accounted  for  the  presence  of  its  legislative  reports  in 
the  files  of  the  chain  grocery  association. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  in  trade  quarters,  however, 
regarding  the  possible  reactions,  in  the  form  of  new  legislation 
detrimental  to  the  trade  in  general,  from  the  present  field  day 
in  Washington. 

Many  instances  of  unfair  trade  practices  in  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  distribution  were  exposed  in  the  recent  final  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  summing  up  its  findings  after  a 
lengthy  investigation  into  chain  store  practices.  The  more 
flagrant  abuses  disclosed  by  this  report,  however,  have  long 
been  eliminated  from  the  industry.  Inasmuch  as  “exposure”  of 
these  conditions  would  be  of  sensational  character,  insofar  as 
the  general  press  is  concerned,  it  is  feared  that  these  instances 
will  be  exploited  and  exaggerated  to  the  point  where  profes¬ 
sional  reformers  and  self-styled  consumers’  advisors  will  gain 
considerable  ammunition  to  use  in  their  campaign  for  radical 
food  legislation. 

The  concern  is  also  expressed  that  these  developments,  which 
may  be  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  may  react  unfavorably  upon  the  industry’s  campaign  to 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  ket¬ 
tles,  $150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in 
canning  machinery.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of 
the  Ozarks,”  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Peerless  Corn  Washer;  Fig.  503 
Sprague-Sells  General  Catalogue  No.  200.  Price 
$100.00.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Little  Giant  Bailing  Press . $25.00 


1  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No. 

V913M  with  1  H.  P.  motor  attached . $95.00 

1  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No. 

931M  belt  driven  . $65.00 

1  Century  Motor,  A-C  current  3  H.  P . $30.00 


All  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lewiston,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Langsenkamp  Chili  Sauce  Machine. 
One  set  Kook-More  Koils.  Address  Box  A-2052  care 
The  Canning  Trade. . 


WANTED — Two  1000  gallon  open  enameled  Tanks 
with  or  without  motor.  State  age,  condition  and  lowest 
cash  price.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  Plants.  Extra  fine  lot  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch 
and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Also  fine  Mar- 
globe  Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seeds.  Plenty  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Stone  also.  Can  ship  by  express  or  deliver 
by  truck.  Write,  phone  or  wire  for  samples  and 
prices.  Shipping  capacity  over  half  million  daily.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Tomato  Juice,  Preserves,  Jellies.  State 
salary  expected  and  full  details  regarding  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  mid-western  factory.  Address  Box  B-2053  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2054, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Mary¬ 
land  on  tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2035  care 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have 
had  15  years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing 
other  products,  if  chance  for  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2014 
care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has 
had  wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excel¬ 
lent  mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis.  Address 
Box  B-2022  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  pre¬ 
serve  cook.  Address  Box  B-2025  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Com, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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THE  CANN  I  NG  TRADE 


A  WONDERFUL  MARKET 

for 

CANNED  FOODS 


Located  within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  one 
of  the  country's  most  densely  populated  and 
heaviest  canned  foods  consuming  sections. 

We  offer  every  facility  for 
prompt  and  efficient  handling: 

•  New  warehouses,  sprinkler  systemed. 

•  Direct  track  connections. 

•  Trucking  service  to  practically  all  points 
within  100  miles  at  L.  C.  L.  freight  rates. 

•  Storage  in  Transit  rates  to  some  areas. 

•  Invoicing  and  Collection  service  if  desired. 

•  Liberal  Loans  on  stored  merchandise. 

•  Reasonable  Rates. 

Full  information  upon  request. 


THE  QUACKENBUSH  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
SCRANTON  219  Vine  Street  PENNSYLVANIA 


lity 


PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Packmd  By 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


August  16th,  1934. 

The  SincIair^Scott  Co., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gentlemen : 

Now  that  the  Pea  season  is  over  we  want  to  stop  a  minute 
or  two  to  thank  you  for  persuading  us  to  buy  one  of  your 
Hydro-Pea  Graders. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  way  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  took  care  of  240  acres  and  we  believe  it  could  have 
taken  care  of  another  hundred  acres.  You  know  this  year  we 
had  a  crop  averaging  2600  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  work  it  does  is 
perfect  and  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  in  order  and  keep  clean  that 
we  are  now  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  one. 

We  are  now  using  this  machine  on  Lima  Beans.  If  you  have 
anyone  who  would  like  to  see  the  machine  in  operation,  bring 
them  around. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 

HI/MOB  HARRY  IMWOLO 


You  too,  will  get  better  quality  results  from  use  of 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader. 

THE  SINCLAIR  SCOU  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


■  -..m. 


STRow  _ 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Grates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald- 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 
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COMPANY.  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


July  8, 19S5 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

No  Cause  to  Worry  About  Big  Packs — Much  Goods  Used  to 
Supply  Bare  Market — Late  Plantings  Taking  Heavy  Toll — 
Watch  Peas — ^The  Vacation  Spirit  Returns. 

Moral — is  there  a  moral  in  the  lesson  of  the 
pea  crop?  As  last  year  the  Tri-States  came 
through  with  a  good  pea  pack  of  far  bettei* 
than  the  average  quality,  and  again  as  last  year,  other 
sections  of  the  country  have  good  acreages  of  the  crop,’ 
but  the  heat  and  insects  threaten  to  repeat  last 
season’s  harm  to  the  ultimate  pack.  True  the  pea 
packs  of  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin  are  not  dead 
yet,  and  there  is  no  cause  to  buy  flowers  and  expect  a 
funeral.  But  anyone  who  knows  peas  knows  that  late 
planting  is  always  dangerous,  as  it  brings  the  peas 
into  the  scalding  hot  and  dry  weather  of  July,  and 
under  such  conditions  the  dreaded  aphis  does  its  worst. 
And  it  is  very  busy  right  now.  The  Alaskas  may  get 
through  but  the  Sweets  will  be  caught.  They  are  now 
busy  or.  their  packs  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
canners  have  warned  their  buyers  not  to  expect  more 
than  50  per  cent  deliveries;  and  that  other  canners 
have  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  market,  and  still 
more  that  they  are  talking  $1.00  for  Standard  No.  4 
Alaskas,  is  not  all  smoke.  There  is  some  fire  there. 
If  the  weather  holds  moderate,  with  some  rains 
through  the  rest  of  July,  the  pea  pack  may  beat  the 
Aphis.  It  is  all  in  the  weather  from  now  on. 

The  moral  comes  for  the  tomatoes,  corn  and  bean 
canners.  You  could  have  gotten  any  odds  you  wanted, 
anywhere,  that  the  1935  pea  pack  would  be  a  whopper. 
June  15th  the  crop  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics 
estimated  the  ultimate  pack  at  25,000,000  cases.  Now 
“hedging”  is  in  order — and  how  far  down  it  may  drop 
is  the  only  question.  Just  another  of  those  sure  things 
that  has  gone  wrong. 

Pretty  much  the  same  feeling  exists  regarding  the 
packs  of  corn,  tomatoes  and  stringless  beans.  Again 
like  last  year.  Will  history  repeat,  and  see  these  crops 
disappoint,  also?  Stringless  beans  are  reported  by 
the  B.  A.  E.  as  normal  in  acreage  and  condition  on 
June  15th.  But  that’s  a  month  ago,  and  since  then  the 
Mexican  beetle  and  other  troubles  have  been  re¬ 
ported — even  that  rabbits  are  eating  the  young  bean 
plants.  Lots  of  things  can  happen  in  a  month. 

The  same  authority  in  this,  its  latest  report  (dated 
June  27th  and  reporting  as  of  June  15th) ,  sets  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tomato  crop  as  84.9  as  against  an  8-year 
average  of  82.4.  The  acreage  is  good,  but  much  of  it 


is  very  late,  and  some  has  been  washed  out  as  in  the 
Ozark  regions.  At  this  time  last  year  it  also  looked 
like  a  big  pack. 

In  the  case  of  corn  the  condition  is  reported  as  85.1 
against  an  8-year  average  of  82.3  and  the  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  late  everywhere. 

The  pea  canners  refused  to  be  stampeded  into  sell¬ 
ing  at  below  cost  prices  on  the  early  prospects  of  a 
big  acreage  and  a  big  pack,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
action  is  growing  brighter  every  day.  Isn’t  that  good 
example  for  tomato,  corn  and  bean  canners  ? 

If  that  leaves  these  canners  unmoved,  and  if  they 
continue  fearful  of  ultimate  packs,  then  let  them  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  these  packs  will  come  upon  a  bare 
market,  and  that  it  will  take  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  goods 
to  supply  this  deficiency.  Under  such  circumstances 
what  chance  is  there  for  low  prices,  even  if  the  packs 
turn  out  large?  Don’t  forget:  prices  do  not  break 
during  the  season  of  big  packs ;  they  come  in  the  year 
following.  So  every  canner  can  afford  to  stand  pat 
for  full  market  prices,  and  ought  to  do  so. 

If  the  distributors  have  bought  enough  futures  to 
care  for  their  wants  well  into  1936,  they  will  help  sup¬ 
port  the  market,  even  if  they  do  little  or  no  buying. 
They  do  not  want  to  see  the  market  break  when  they 
are  loaded  up  with  futures  bought  at  higher  prices. 
So  if  there  are  any  breaks  in  the  prices  of  staple 
canned  vegetables,  those  breaks  will  be  made  by  the 
canners  themselves.  The  game  is  all  in  your  hands. 
You  can  make  it  or  you  can  break  it;  but  whatever  is 
done,  blame  or  credit  yourselves.  You  handled  it  well 
last  year;  you  can  do  so  again  this  year,  and  we 
believe  you  will.  Don’t  give  away  your  profits  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  huge  packs.  So  wait  until  you  know 
the  packs  are  huge.  Watch  peas. 

THE  MARKET — The  holiday  break  in  the  week 
will  be  named  as  the  cause  for  a  quiet  market.  One 
thing  sure.  Fourth  of  July  was  indulged  in  as  it  has 
not  been  for  some  years ;  more  travellers  are  resuming 
trips  to  Europe  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  five  years ; 
the  roads  are  filled  with  new  autos — in  a  word  the 
people  are  spending  money  freely,  and  that  is  what 
makes  business  good. 

As  a  whole  the  market  has  held  steady:  Stringless 
beans  showing  a  slight  weakness,  standard  No.  2  cut, 
oft*  21/2  cents  to  671/2  cents.  Red  kidney  standard  2’s 
dropped  a  nickle  to  70  cents,  while  lO’s  are  quoted  at 
$3.50.  Only  change  noted  in  peas  was  in  No.  1  Early 
June  3’s,  going  from  621/2  cents  to  60  cents.  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  are  quoted  at  85  cents,  a  2i/i  cent 
advance  over  last  week.  There  is  little  or  no  change 
in  other  commodities  worthy  of  mention. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Heavy  Damage  to  Wisconsin  Pea  Crop — Interest  in  Southern 
Peas — ^Tomatoes  Show  Slight  Weakness — Corn  Unchanged — 
Fruit  Prices  Tend  Higher 

New  York,  July  5,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Of  outstanding  importance  in 
the  week’s  news  was  the  report  of  heavy  damage 
to  the  new  Wisconsin  pea  crop,  indicating  a  sharp 
revision  in  estimates  of  probable  pack  totals  in  that 
state  for  the  current  season.  According  to  latest 
advices,  the  pack  of  Alaskas  will  be  about  75  per  cent 
of  normal,  while  the  pack  of  sweets  will  be  cut  fully 
50  per  cent  from  earlier  estimates  as  a  result  of  the 
heavy  damage  to  the  growing  crop.  Opening  prices 
on  California  and  Northwestern  cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries  announced  during  the  week  indicate  a  firm  to 
higher  market  on  fruits. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  radically  revising 
their  views  on  the  wisdom  of  covering  on  new  pack 
canned  foods  in  many  instances,  and  renewed  interest 
in  1935  pack  is  developing.  It  is  indicated  that  this 
reviving  demand  for  new  packs,  coupled  with  better 
buying  of  carryover  stocks,  will  make  for  a  consider¬ 
ably  more  lively  market  during  the  summer  months 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  a  majority  in  the  trade. 

PEAS — More  interest  is  being  shown  in  southern 
peas  as  a  result  of  the  reports  of  heavy  crop  damage 
in  Wisconsin,  but  buyers  are  surveying  other  packing 
sections  and  checking  more  closely  into  the  Wisconsin 
reports  before  making  heavy  additional  commitments. 
Southern  standards  continue  to  offer  at  70  to  75  cents 
per  dozen,  but  the  higher  grades  are  now  coming  in 
for  more  attention  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

TOMATOES — With  new  pack  “just  around  the 
corner,”  the  market  for  1934  southern  tomatoes  is  less 
firm,  and  prices  appear  to  be  slipping  all  along  the 
lines.  Standard  2s  have  been  relatively  firm,  but  with 
new  pack  expected  to  be  ready  for  shipment  late  this 
month  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  those  now 
quoted  on  carryover  stocks,  buyers  are  showing  a  dis¬ 
position  to  make  their  current  inventories  stretch  as 
far  as  possible.  Indiana  and  California  tomatoes 
remain  quiet  and  unchanged. 

CORN — There  is  a  little  buying  interest  shown  on 
standards,  canners  showing  more  of  an  inclination  to 
make  concessions  to  move  out  carryover  holdings  from 
last  season’s  pack,  but  large  volume  buying  is  missing. 
Futures  continue  in  quiet  position,  with  prices 
unchanged. 

SALMON — Major  packers  have  withdrawn  on  fancy 
Alaska  reds,  and  reports  to  the  trade  here  indicate  a 
$2.00  market  on  this  grade  when  canners  re-enter  the 
market.  Advancing  prices  on  reds  are  turning  more 
buying  interest  to  pinks  and  the  market  is  showing  a 
firmer  tone  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Pacific 
Coast.  The  pack  of  reds  this  season  will  be  sharply 
curtailed,  it  is  reliably  reported. 


FRUITS — The  trade  is  still  awaiting  the  naming 
of  opening  prices  on  1935  pack  California  cling 
peaches,  and  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
just  what  the  price  basis  will  be  this  year.  Opening 
prices  named  on  California  apricots  by  some  of  the 
California  packers  are  regarded  as  being  out  of  line 
with  the  market  for  the  fresh  fruit,  and  the  trade  is 
deferring  action  pending  the  naming  of  prices  by 
California  Packing  Corporation  and  other  major 
canners.  The  relatively  higher  prices  named  on  1935 
pack  cherries  and  strawberries,  however,  have  tended 
to  substantiate  recent  bullish  advices  on  new  pack 
prospects  which  have  been  filtering  through  from  the 
Coast,  and  jobbers  are  showing  some  concern  over  the 
outlook.  Another  development  in  the  Coast  situation 
which  has  come  as  a  rather  unwelcome  surprise  to  the 
jobbers  is  the  apparent  sharp  revival  in  export  buying 
of  canned  fruits  in  California  markets.  British  buyers, 
in  particular,  are  understood  to  have  extended  con¬ 
siderable  buying  support  to  the  market,  and  it  is 
understood  that  early  shipments  of  1935  pack  canned 
fruits  into  export  channels  will  reach  totals  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  those  for  the  comparable  period  a 
year  ago. 

HOLIDAY  SLOWS  TRADE— The  Fourth  of  July 
holiday  yesterday  tended  to  slow  down  trading  on 
the  spot  position  considerably  this  week.  In  many 
instances,  traders  are  taking  advantage  of  the  holiday 
to  make  a  long  week-end,  and  a  number  of  buyers  and 
brokers  left  town  on  Wednesday  night,  not  to  return 
until  Monday. 

JH  jt 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Ozarks  Unfavorable  Weather — Peas  Strengthen  on  Wisconsin 
Outlook — Milk  Off — Much  Replanting  of  Corn — ^Tomatoes 
Firm — Resort  Trade  on  the  Decline. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  5,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — ^The  folk  out  in  this  Mississippi 
Valley  are  having  a  thorough  demonstration  of 
that  old  law  that — one  extreme  follows  another. 
A  year  ago,  drouth  and  heat.  This  year,  rain  and  cool. 
The  number  of  summery  days  that  we  have  had  thus 
far  one  can  number  on  their  five  fingers. 

GENERAL  MARKET — ^The  two  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  market  this  week  are: 

The  pea  situation. 

The  decline  in  Milk. 

The  general  temper  of  the  trade  seems  to  be  im¬ 
proving. 

PEAS — The  packing  season  is  just  starting  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  Some  six  or  eight  canners  located  in  the  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  district  began  on  Monday  of  this  week.  Can¬ 
ners  throughout  the  Central  portion  and  the  Lake 
Shore  territory  will  not  get  agoing  much  before  next 
Monday.  Most  authorities  seem  to  think  that  the 
greatest  damage  to  the  pea  crop  in  the  Badger  State 
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is  in  the  Central  and  Lake  Shore  districts  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  agree  that  the  outlook  today  is — 

About  75  per  cent  of  an  Alaska  crop. 

About  40  per  cent  of  a  sweet  crop. 

There  has  been  considerable  buying,  principally  by 
large  canners  who  have  protected  themselves  because 
they  could  purchase  from  other  canners  at  less  money 
than  the  basis  at  which  their  futures  were  booked.  In 
addition  there  has  been  some  heavy  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  distributor.  The  general  run  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  good.  Small  orders  are  being  daily  booked. 
All  in  all,  the  situation  today  is  much  healthier  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  canners  threw  the  monkey-wrench  into  the  works. 

No.  2  tin  standard  Illinois  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  have 
sold  at  85c  cannery  this  week  and  Indiana  canners  have 
booked  on  a  like  basis.  There  seems  to  be  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  sweet  peas  and  for  fancy  grades  in 
both  Alaskas  and  sweets  but  these  are  very  difficult 
to  locate  and  few  indeed  are  the  canners  willing  to  sell. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  three  large  advertised 
milk  firms  declined  20c  a  case  on  tails  and  10c  a  case 
on  small  on  Monday  last.  It  was  unexpected  by  the 
trade  in  general  and  is  attributed  to  the  weakness  in 
the  butter  market  plus  the  fact  that  heavy  stocks  of 
evaporated  milk  have  been  accumulated  during  the 
past  couple  of  months.  Pasturage  has  been  the  best  in 
years  and  no  doubt  the  flow  of  milk  has  been  heavier 
than  normal.  At  these  lower  prices,  evaporated  milk 
should  move  more  quickly  into  distributive  channels 
than  for  the  past  number  of  months. 

SAUER  KRAUT — There  is  not  the  pressure  to  sell 
these  days.  The  market  is  firm  at  around  60c,  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin  Cannery,  for  No.  2V2  fancy  sauer  kraut 
while  the  larger  canners  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Ohio 
are  holding  at  65c  to  72i/^c. 

BEETS — Some  demand  has  shown  up  on  future, 
beets.  Prices  are  the  same  as  opening.  Spots  are  very 
closely  cleaned  up  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  firm¬ 
ness  as  compared  with  the  low  or  sacrificed  prices  of 
the  early  spring. 

CORN — Spoke  to  a  broker  yesterday  who  had  made 
a  motor  trip  of  some  400  miles  through  Central  Illinois 
and  part  of  Indiana.  Here  is  what  he  said:  “A  great 
deal  of  replanting  has  been  done,  cultivation  is  way 
behind  on  account  of  rainy  weather,  a  good  many  fields 
have  been  flooded  out  and  generally  speaking,  corn  is 
later  than  what  most  people  think.  It  will  take  an 
ideal  September  to  bring  a  crop  to  harvest.” 

The  market  on  future  com  is  slow  with  75c  being 
quoted  for  No.  2  standard,  f.  o.  b.  Illinois  and  Indiana 
factory.  Other  sizes  and  grades  remain  unchanged. 

Spot  corn  is  quoted  at  95c  for  No.  2  standard,  f.  o.  b, 
Illinois  point. 

TOMATOES — Some  effort  has  been  made  in  this 
market  to  buy  No.  2  tin  Southern  tomatoes  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  Carolina,  Mississippi,  etc.,  but  without  success  as 
canners  in  those  Southern  States  are  not  free  sellers 
because  the  packs  with  them  have  been  late,  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  fresh  stock  has  been  high  and  there  has  been 
a  ready  demand  from  their  regular  customers  in  the 
South.  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  are  not  available  in 


Chicago  under  95c  delivered.  No.  2i^  tins  can  be 
secured  at  $1.25  delivered  and  No.  10  tins  at  $4  de¬ 
livered. 

Futures  are  listless. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — ^While  some  interest  has 
been  noted  in  new  pack  apricots,  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  booked  to  date  has  been  small.  On  peaches,  every¬ 
one  is  awaiting  opening  prices. 

APPLES — The  other  day  mention  was  made  that 
the  reason  No.  10  apples  had  not  moved  more  freely 
was  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  fact  that  the 
summer  resort  trade  had  not  yet  developed.  Now 
comes  a  prominent  operator  in  Chicago  who  says  that 
the  old-time  summer  resort  trade  is  gone  and  will  not 
return.  He  argued  that  the  summer  hotels  in  our  vari¬ 
ous  lake  districts  do  not  do  one-third  the  business  they 
formerly  did  because  people  go  motoring  on  their  vaca¬ 
tions  and  drop  in  to  the  hotel  only  for  overnight  or  at 
the  best  three  meals  a  day  and  they  don’t  have  the 
old-time  regular  customers  who  use  to  stay  for  ten 
days  or  a  number  of  weeks. 

The  market  continues  unchanged  with  price  levels 
ranging  from  $3.25  to  $3.75,  f.  0.  b.  New  York,  and 
$3.25,  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

THE  RACKET  CONTINUES— A  relatively  new 
chiseler — so-called  buying  organization — that  opened 
their  offices  in  Chicago  a  few  months  ago,  is  writing 
all  the  canners  and  they  wind  up  their  letter  with  the 
following  paragraph: 

“We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  giving  us  prices  on  the  items  you  pack — 
both  spot  and  future — and  as  we  work  direct  with 
manufacturers  and  canners,  we  would  thank  you 
to  advise  us  of  your  brokerage  arrangement  as 
well  as  your  quantity  discounts.” 

When  will  canners  realize  that  to  “fall”  for  such 
propaganda,  is  simply  undermining  their  own  distri¬ 
bution  and  their  own  sales  organization  which  in  some 
cases,  has  taken  years  to  develop.  Canners  receiving 
such  letters  should  reply  and  very  politely  say — we 
pay  brokerage  only  when  brokerage  is  earned, 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Light  Shrimp  Holdings — Bean  Prices  Firm — Oyster  Demand 

Light. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  5,  1935. 

HRIMP  canning  did  not  need  the  law  to  stop  pro¬ 
duction,  because  no  canning  was  done  before  the 
closed  season  went  into  effect,  on  account  of  great 
scarcity. 

The  raw,  headless  shrimp  shippers  of  this  section 
are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  enough  shrimp  to  fill 
their  orders,  and  this  has  been  the  case  more  or  less 
for  the  last  three  months. 

It  isn’t  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
shrimp,  because  there  is  no  extraordinary  demand  for 
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any  commodity,  but  production  of  shrimp  is  at  a  very 
low  level. 

However,  this  spring  shrimp  season  has  one  redeem¬ 
ing  feature  in  that  the  shrimp  produced  at  this  time 
of  the  year  are  all  large  and  fancy,  therefore,  what  it 
falls  short  in  quantity  it  makes  up  in  quality. 

The  waters  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  bays  are 
getting  brackish,  which  means  that  the  salt  water  is 
working  up  the  rivers  several  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  and  salt  water  fish  are  to  be  found  three 
miles  up. 

The  shrimp  have  gone  up  the  rivers  to  spawn  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  small  shrimp  will  be  coming  down 
into  the  bays. 

The  fall  shrimp  canning  season  is  scheduled  to  open 
on  August  1  in  Alabama,  but  if  the  shrimp  are  too 
small  at  this  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  postpone  the 
canning  longer. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  good  and  as  the 
stock  is  low,  the  sea  food  canners  will  start  packing 
shrimp  just  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly  do  so, 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.15  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

BEANS — Snap  beans  are  still  holding  the  attention 
of  the  vegetable  canners  of  this  section,  although 
tomatoes  have  been  taking  their  term  at  the  packing 
tables  and  pimientos  are  now  showing  up,  but  these 
two  are  no  where  near  as  important  a  pack  as  the 
beans. 

Beans  are  moving  and  while  not  as  fast  as  some 
would  like  to  see  them  move,  yet  the  price  is  holding 
up  well  and  the  pack  should  work  out  all  right  for  the 
canners  of  this  section. 

The  improved  methods  of  canning  beans  has  brought 
them  to  such  a  high  state  of  perfection  that  canned 
beans  can  hardly  be  detected  from  the  freshly  cooked 
by  the  housewife  when  served  on  the  table. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  214,  and 
$3.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — There  is  not  much  demand  for  cove 
oysters  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  not  much  expected. 

Alabama  canned  a  great  deal  more  oysters  this  past 
season  than  the  previous  one  and  the  raw  material 
used  was  the  best  that  has  been  produced  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  so  a  quality  pack  in  every  respect  was  the  result. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  too  showed  an  increase  in 
production  last  season,  but  Alabama  had  the  biggest 
increase. 

The  stock  of  spots  was  very  light  last  year  when 
the  oyster  season  opened,  therefore,  the  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  was  needed  to  supply  the  demand  and  orders  were 
placed  with  shipping  instructions  to  rush  shipment. 

The  carryover  on  hand,  while  a  healthy  one,  may  not 
be  as  big  as  it  now  looks  when  the  buying  starts  up 
next  fall. 

Folks  don’t  eat  oysters  at  this  time  of  the  year  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  general  impression  that  oysters  are 
only  good  in  the  months  that  have  an  “R”,  and  while 
this  may  be  true  of  fresh,  raw  oysters,  yet  cove  oysters 
are  just  as  good  and  delicious  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July  as  they  are  in  the  months  of  December  and 


January,  because  oysters  are  canned  when  they’re  at 
their  best  and  under  strict  sanitary  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  oyster-eating  public  has  never  had  this 
demonstrated  to  them. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Crop  Weather — Cherry  Prices  Named — Many  Asparagus 
Quotations  Withdrawn — Canning  Apricot  Prices  Continue 
Unsettled — Canning  Peach  Association  Elects  New  Officers — 
Olive  Canners  Control  Committee  Appointed 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  5,  1935. 


CROP  PROSPECTS — Weather  conditions  remain 
much  to  the  liking  of  growers  and  canners, 
moderate  temperatures  prevailing  with  an 
absence  of  the  hot  spells  that  sometimes  causes  damage 
at  this  season.  While  fruit  crops  generally  will  be 
rather  lighter  than  in  recent  years,  quality  promises 
to  be  high  and  prices  are  quite  satisfactory.  Most 
crops  are  at  least  two  weeks  later  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  cool  spring. 

CHERRIES — Tentative  opening  prices  on  Royal 
Anne  cherries  made  their  appearance  during  the  week 
and  it  is  noted  that  there  is  less  of  a  spread  between 
those  of  the  large  packers  and  smaller  operators  than 
is  often  the  case,  indicating  a  firm  position.  The  prices 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  are  as  follow's: 
Featured  brand.  No.  2i/2»  $2.65 ;  No.  2  tall,  $1.90 ;  No. 
1  tall,  $1.57V2»  Buffet,  90  cents,  and  No.  10,  $9.25. 
Standards,  No.  2i/2>  $2.30;  No.  1  tall,  $1.40,  and  No.  10 
$8.25. 

The  Corporation  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  crop  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  is  below 
normal  and  that  those  who  barrel  cherries  for  mara¬ 
schino  purposes  have  purchased  very  heavily.  This 
combination  is  expected  to  result  in  a  light  canned  pack 
and  its  own  pack  is  a  comparatively  small  one.  New 
pack  cherries  are  now  ready  for  shipment. 

ASPARAGUS — Late  in  June  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  came  out  with  a  revised  price  list  on 
asparagus  which  showed  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  withdrawals  on  items  that  are  sold  up,  along  with 
some  advances.  The  withdrawals  include  No.  2V2 
square  tins  peeled,  Del  Monte  brand,  in  Colossal  and 
Large  White  and  Large  Green;  No.  21^  square  tins 
unpeeled  in  Large  White  and  Mammoth  and  Large 
Green ;  No.  1  square  tips  in  Colossal,  Mammoth, 
Large  and  Medium  White  and  Large  and  Medium 
Green;  No.  10  Salad  Points;  all  four  size  grades  in 
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Picnic  Tin  Tips;  Picnic  tins  and  No.  1  square  Martha 
Washin^on  tips  in  All  Green;  No.  21/2  Round  Cut 
asparagus  of  the  Eagle  brand,  Buffet  Cut  asparagus 
of  the  Tip  Top  brand,  and  No.  1  square  Small  White 
tips.  No.  21/2  square  Medium  White  and  buffet  and 
No.  10  All  Green,  cut  asparagus  of  other  brands.  No. 

1  tall  round  has  been  advanced  5  cents  to  $1.50,  No.  1 
square  ungraded  tips  10  cents  to  $2.15,  No.  1  square 
Small  Green  tips  10  cents  to  $2.10,  and  picnic  All  Green 
tips  5  cents  to  $1.30. 

APRICOTS — Packing  is  well  under  way  in  some 
sections  of  the  State,  but  prices  to  growers  are  still 
unsettled,  as  far  as  the  main  producing  sections 
around  San  Francisco  Bay  are  concerned.  Packnig 
here  will  not  be  under  way  on  any  extensive  scale  for 
at  least  two  weeks.  Growers  seem  to  be  demanding 
a  minimum  of  $60  a  ton  and  declare  that  they  will  dry 
their  fruit  unless  they  receive  this.  Canners  warn 
against  excessively  high  prices,  suggesting  that  mar¬ 
kets  will  be  curtailed  unlesis  the  canned  product  is 
priced  in  keeping  with  other  fruits.  A  few  of  the 
smaller  packers  have  come  out  with  complete  lists  on 
apricots,  but  the  market  lacks  much  of  being 
established. 

PEACHES — Estimates  of  a  light  crop  of  peaches 
promise  to  be  borne  out  when  the  crop  is  harvested, 
but  canners  hold  that  even  with  a  light  yield  and  the 
discarding  of  all  but  No.  1  fruit  there  is  sufficient  fruit 
to  make  a  pack  of  ten  million  cases.  Doubt  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  this  quantity,  together  with  the  carry¬ 
over,  can  be  marketed  at  prices  higher  than  those 
prevailing  and  growers  are  urged  to  be  moderate  in 
their  demands.  Considerable  business  on  future 
peaches  has  been  booked,  but  at  a  wide  range  of  prices 
and  with  many  conditions  attached. 

NEW  OFFICERS — The  bitter  feud  that  has  been 
raging  between  grower  members  and  directors  of  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Association  for  several, 
months  came  to  an  end  during  the  week  when  growers 
registered  a  victory  in  the  special  recall  election 
secured  after  a  court  action.  New  directors  have  been 
chosen  and  the  former  administration  ousted.  The 
new  directors  voted  immediately  to  accept  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  A.  D.  Poggetto,  former  association  general 
manager,  and  Frank  B.  Schmidt,  secretary,  both  of 
whom  were  involved  in  a  Federal  hearing  last  year 
on  sensational  “peach  bootlegging”  charges  which  cost 
the  association  its  canning  license  under  the  AAA 
marketing  agreement.  Frank  T.  Swett,  of  San 
Francisco,  former  official  of  the  California  Pear 
Growers’  Association,  has  been  made  general  manager. 

APPOINT  CONTROL  COMMITTEE— The  Cali¬ 
fornia  olive  industry  has  been  voting  by  mail  during 
the  week  to  elect  members  to  the  California  Olive 
Canners  Control  Committee.  The  committee  is  made 
up  of  nine  members,  three  growers,  three  grower- 
canners,  two  independent  canners  and  one  chosen  by 
the  eight  elected  members.  The  members  elected  are : 
C.  J.  Koopman,  Corning;  Burt  L.  Smith,  Oroville,  and 
M.  R.  Bell,  Reedley,  growers;  E.  P.  Hillborn,  Oroville; 
Earle  Houghton,  Lindsay,  and  D.  C.  Gifford,  San 
Diego,  grower-canners,  and  J.  V.  E.  Titus,  Riverside, 
and  J.  M.  Glick,  Corning,  independent  canners.  The 


olive  crop  promises  to  be  quite  a  bit  larger  than  that 
of  last  year  and  with  a  considerable  carry-over,  the 
industry  is  fajcing  difficulties  that  call  for  united 
efforts. 

jc  ^ 

PIMIENTOS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

Preliminary  Acreage — 1935  With  Comparisons 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Crop  Reporting  Board 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  20,  1935. 

HE  1935  preliminary  estimate  of  planted  acreage 
of  pimientos  for  manufacture  is  23.1  per  cent 
larger  than  the  acreage  planted  in  1934.  A  total 
of  12,770  acres  is  indicated  for  the  United  States  in 
1935,  compared  with  10,340  in  1934.  California’s 
plantings  are  32  per  cent  larger  than  those  of  last  year, 
and  the  plantings  in  Georgia  are  22  per  cent  larger. 
The  average  annual  difference  between  acreage  planted 
and  acreage  harvested  for  the  last  5  years  (1930-1934) 
has  been  6.8  per  cent  of  the  planted  acreage. 

PIMIENTOS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
ACREAGE  PLANTED 


193.5 

As  %  In¬ 
state  1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  of  1934  cated 

Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  %  Acres 

California  .  2,140  1,905  2,110  580  1,040  132  1,370 

Georgia  .  6,800  6,000  6,800  5,800  9,300  122  11,400 

“total  .  8,940  “7^90^ 8,910~67380~1()7340  123.1  12,1% 


.5*  ^ 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL-AMERICAN 

N  electing  Thomas  B.  Terry,  Laurel,  Miss.,  President 
of  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  National- American 
not  only  selected  as  leader  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
entire  business  life  to  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
but  one  whose  father’s  life  was  also  spent  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business.  The  committee  that  nominated 
Mr.  Terry  was  composed  of  Messrs.  John  W.  Morey, 
Colorado,  Chairman,  Clarence  Keaton,  Illinois;  J.  E. 
Timberlake,  South  Carolina;  0.  E.  Radford,  Texas; 
Arjay  Davis,  Pennsylvania;  W.  C.  Adams,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  R.  N.  Benson,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Terry  succeeds  Milton  W.  Griggs,  President, 
Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  President  of 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 
Mr.  Griggs  has  served  as  President  of  the  national 
grocery  trade  association  for  two  and  one-half  years 
having  been  elected  originally  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  the  United 
States  which  in  the  latter  part  of  1933  was  merged 
with  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Terry,  representing  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  old  American  Association 
(formerly  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association), 
gives  further  official  recognition  to  the  leaders  and 
members  of  the  former  American  Association  who 
have  been  so  loyal  to  National-American  in  large  and 
influential  numbers. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


THE  BROWNING  OF  CANNING  PEACHES 


(jCoutinucd  from  paf^c  i^) 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  June  25,  1935— Sweet:  Rather 
late  owing  to  cold  and  dry  weather  up  to  about  10  days  ago. 
Weather  rather  more  favorable  now;  probably  would  score  75 
per  cent  at  present. 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1935— Fair  stand. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  July  1,  1935— Prospects  are  fair,  al¬ 
though  the  crop  is  somewhat  late,  but  no  alarm  is  felt  as  to  the 
prospect  of  corn,  either  for  fodder  or  for  canning. 

STANLEY,  WIS.,  July  1,  1935— Very  backward.  Our  tallest 
plants  are  about  12  inches. 


BEANS 

CAVE  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  June  25,  193G— About  70  per  cent  of 
normal  year, 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  July  1,  1935 — Wax  and  Green: 
Condition  of  crop  about  90  per  cent.  Need  sunshine  and  warm 
days.  Ten  days  late. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  June  29,  1935 — Green  and  Wax  Snap: 
Crop  progressing  favorably.  Not  a  large  acreage  in  this  section 
this  year.  Somewhat  later  than  usual.  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
serious.  Will  start  packing  about  July  8th. 

CABBAGE 

LANSING,  ILL.,  July  1,  1935 — Acreage  10  per  cent  below 
normal.  Transplanting  just  completed.  Stand  good.  Too  much 
rain.  Dry  spell  will  be  very  disastrous  to  this  crop  this  year. 

STANLEY,  WIS.,  July  1,  1935 — Just  finished  transplanting. 
Too  early  to  note  condition  of  crop. 

SQUASH  AND  PUMPKIN 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  June  25,  1935— Possibly  50  per 
cent. 


BEETS 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  June  25,  1935— Might  score 
around  80  per  cent  at  present. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  July  1,  1935 — Crop  is  late  and  owing 
to  wet  weather,  fields  have  been  infested  with  weeds.  Favorable 
weather  conditions  may  still  bring  about  a  normal  crop. 

CUCUMBERS 

LONGVIEW,  TEX.,  June  24,  1935 — Crop  is  two  weeks  late;  in 
excellent  condition.  Normal  acreage. 

FRUIT 

ONTARIO,  CALIF.,  June  25,  1935 — Oranges:  Crop  above 
normal.  We  can  small  quantities  of  orange  juice. 

DAVENPORT,  FLA.,  July  1,  1935 — Grapefruit:  Crop  about 
40  per  cent  of  normal.  Oranges:  Crop  about  65  to  75  per  cent 
of  normal. 

Tangerines:  About  60  per  cent  or  normal. 

SAN  JUAN,  P.  R.,  June  26,  1935 — Grapefruit:  Have  had  a 
heavy  bloom  and  favorable  weather.  Canning  for  1934-35  sea¬ 
son  finished.  We  had  an  output  from  our  own  canneries  of 
85,000  cases.  All  sold  and  all  shipped.  Have  8,000  cases  or¬ 
dered  out  not  later  than  August  1st,  1935. 

STURGEON  BAY,  WIS.,  June  28,  1935— Sour  Cherries:  The 
volume  obtainable  for  processing  in  this  State  will  not  exceed 
the  volume  processed  last  year.  Quality  excellent  with  plenty 
of  moisture  to  mature  the  crop.  Growers  demanding  at  least 
2i/4c  per  pound  for  their  sour  cherries. 


(  Continued  from  page  7  ) 

centrations  are  necessary.  A  hot  2  per  cent  salt  brine 
blanch  followed  by  rinsing  in  cold  water  arrested 
darkening  for  a  considerable  period.  If  not  rinsed 
very  thoroughly  in  water  before  canning,  the  brine 
dipped  fruit  will  taste  salty  after  canning.  A  cold 
dip  in  2  per  cent  salt  solution  proved  quite  effective. 

The  darkening  of  peach  juice  was  practically  pre¬ 
vented  by  1  per  cent  salt  as  judged  by  oxygen  absorp¬ 
tion, 

11.  Acid  solutions  used  in  dipping  washed,  lye 
peeled  fruit  decrease  in  acidity  quite  rapidly  because 
of  neutralization  of  the  acid;  but  if  the  fruit  is 
blanched  in  water  before  dipping  in  acid  solution,  this 
decrease  is  not  so  serious.  In  either  case  the  acidity 
must  be  titrated  frequently  and  acid  added  as  required 
or  an  automatically  operated  device  for  controlling 
acidity  could  be  devised. 

12.  Whether  the  acid  dip  would  be  permitted  for 
general  use  is  a  question  that  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  State  and  Federal  food  authorities.  If  the  acid 
is  removed  by  rinsing  before  canning,  it  would  not 
appear  to  be  a  menace  to  health. 

13.  The  dipping  equipment  would  probably  have  to 
be  of  wood  and  stainless  steel  or  other  corrosion  re¬ 
sistant  metal. 

14.  For  the  same  reason,  stainless  steel  might  re¬ 
place  copper  for  grader  screens. 

WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(  Continued  from  page  ij  1 

develop  a  descriptive  labeling  program  for  canned  foods  and 
lend  new  impetus  to  the  Administration’s  drive  for  the  arbi¬ 
trary  imposition  of  symbolic  grade  labeling  on  the  industry. 

Representative  Patman,  who  is  conducting  the  probe  into 
chain  store  practices,  was  the  introducer  of  U.  S.  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association’s  bill  for  amendments  to  the  Clayton  Act, 
to  provide  legal  machinery  for  the  outlawing  of  some  forms  of 
unfair  trade  practices.  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  United 
States  Association,  recently  appealed  to  his  members  to  send 
in  to  Congressman  Patman’s  committee  any  data  and  support¬ 
ing  evidence  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  to  aid  the  committee’s 
probe  into  trade  practices  in  the  grocery  distributing  industry, 
and  this  appeal  is  expected  to  result  in  a  more  comprehensive 
probing  into  industry  affairs  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
the  House  Committee  had  been  left  to  its  own  devices  in  the 
choice  of  subject  matter. 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautiful 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  lessi  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fimirea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  JHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


2.10 


.42% . 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  ~-.... 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  ........ 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.16 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

Pips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  -_.... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq..............  ....„> 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 

No.  2%  . 80 

No.  10  . 2.76 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .67%  t.76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.16  t3.50 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  13.76 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.26  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  . 

No.  10  .  . 

No.  2  FVesh  White . 75  t.V6 

No.  10  .  3.75  t3.75 

Soaked,  No.  2.......... . . . .  ....~- 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No.  10 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . .90  - 

Sliced,  No.  2% .  1.20  - 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  - 

CARROTS3 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2..................~..  .76 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ....__ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.36  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


tl.60 

tl.35 


t.90 

t.80 


N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

#2.66 

No.  2%- . 

No.  a  . 

. 80 

t.80 

t2"66 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH# 

.  2.76 

CORN! 

Gulden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  — 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  ..—  — 

Fancy,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.17% . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  - 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . —  — 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  ti.02% 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall..„ . 60 - 

No.  2%  . 70  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . . . —  6.76 

Fancy,  No.  2... . . . .  .80  . 

No.  10  . . . . -  4.26 - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2 . — . -  - 

No  1(1  . .  . .  - . 

PEAS#  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss.......................  ......~ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5b . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . .  —.... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . .  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..........— .U>.....  1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 80 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  As . . . 70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  4.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 .  4.26 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .  4.00 

PUMPKIN# 

Standard.  No.  2% . . - . .  .76 

No.  8  . — 

No.  10  _  2.76 


Standard.  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  8  _ _  _  _ 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.97% 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.15  t3.15 

SUCC»TASH# 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  — ... 

SWEET  POTATOES#  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES# 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  .  1.20 


.85 

#.85 

1.00 

#.95 

#3.00 

.66 

.65 

.90 

.85 

1.20 

1.15 

3.76 

3.65 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.15 

No.  10  .  3.76 

F.  O.  B.  Factory, 

Standard.  No.  1 . 52%  t-IO 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 62% . 

No.  2  . 86  .82% 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 82%  t-80 

No.  2%  .  1.02% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  .  1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.02% . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.40  t3.40 

TOMATO  PUREE#  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 50  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock........................  4.60  . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE# 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

TURNIP  GREENS# 

No.  2  _ .76  - 

No.  2%  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

.tiichigaii.  No.  lU . 

New  York.  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water...., 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved. _ — _ _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2— . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy.  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 


3.36  t3.60 

’s’go 


2.50  tl.75 
.  #2.25 


6.00 


6.50  #6.50 


.  #2.00 

.  #2.20 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice — ...... — 

No.  6  Juice — 


.60  . 

1.12%#1.00 

3.60  . 

.66  . 

.76  _ 

2.60  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  . 

No.  10  . 6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  +1.60 

Fancy  .  #1.80 

Choice  .  2.00  +1.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.75  #5.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60  #1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.76  #1.46 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  #1.65 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  #5.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.26  #1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . .  #1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . . .  #1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  #1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . — . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  #5.75 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES# 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  #2.45 

No.  10s  .  8.50  #8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory .  1.26  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  2.10  #2.15 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  #1.76 


OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz . . . 

.  1.00 

.  1.10 

#1.10 

.  1.86 

10  oz . 

.  2.10 

#2.10 

Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON§ 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Plat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  § 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

V»  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil.  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . , . 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %8  . 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped.  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellow,  Is  . 


1.80  #1.85 

■i!42%"!;"!! 

1.65  . 

1.17% . 

1.07%#1.05 
.80  _ 


2.92% . 

1.86 

1.00 

#1.00 

1.22% . 

1.10 

#1.10 

1.16 

#1.20 

3.25 

#3.26 

3.60 

#3.60 

3.90 

#3.90 

2.85 

#2.86 

2.95 

7.30 

13.65 

4.86 

3.40 

4.50 

8.00 

4.15 

6.26 

#5.26 

11.60 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


July  8, 1935 


IT  IS  HARD  TO  FIND 

the  necessary  time  to  check  your  Fire 
insurance  -  daily  -  durins  your  busy 
cannins  season. 

Let  us  sussest  a  plan  which  will  sive 
you  the 

RIGHT 

AMOUNT  OF 
PROTECTION 

EVERY  DAY 

OF  YOUR 

PACK 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


to  meet  your  tmck  and  requirements 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


E  PLURIBUS  UNUM 

“ITl  tell  you  why  I  look  so  thin  and  sad.  It’s  because 
somebody  doesn’t  trust  me. 

“Your  wife?” 

“No,  my  grocer.” 

He:  Does  the  moon  affect  the  tide? 

She :  No,  only  the  untied. 

Robert  (seriously) — Do  you  think  your  father 
would  object  to  my  marrying  you? 

Eve — I  don’t  know;  if  he’s  anything  like  me  he 
would. 

Motor  vehicles,  a  recent  survey  reveals,  consume 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  gasoline  produced.  The 
other  fifteen  per  cent,  we  presume,  is  what  the  filling 
station  attendants  spill  on  the  ground  when  filling 
your  tank. 

“Honey,  don’t  you  think  you  could  manage  to  live 
on  $25  a  week?” 

Dora  Schultz — Get  the  license.  I’ll  try  it  a  week. 

A  negro  was  trying  to  tell  a  newly  arrived  foreigner 
that  he  had  been  for  a  time  in  a  hospital. 

“What’s  a  hospital?”  was  the  query. 

The  reply  was:  “A  hospital  am  jes’  nachelly  a 
museum  o’  misery.” 

Tough  Guy — For  two  cents  I’d  knock  your  block 
off.” 

Wise  Guy — Get  away  from  me,  you  dirty  profes¬ 
sional. 

“Are  you  positive,”  demanded  counsel,  “that  the 
prisoner  is  the  man  who  stole  your  car?” 

“Well,”  answered  the  witness,  “I  was  until  you 
cross-examined  me.  Now  I’m  not  sure  whether  I  ever 
had  a  car  at  all.” 

Maisie — The  jury  awarded  me  five  thousand  dollars 
damages  from  that  fellow  that  kissed  me. 

Maimie — Gee,  that’s  swell. 

Maisie — But  he  hasn’t  got  the  five  thousand  and 
nobody  has  offered  to  kiss  me  since. 

“I  cannot  understand  why  you  call  yourself  a  kind 
father,”  he  wrote  his  dad,  “when  you  haven’t  sent 
me  a  check  for  three  weeks.  What  kind  of  kindness 
do  you  call  that?” 

“That’s  unremitting  kindness,”  wrote  the  father  in 
his  next  letter. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTEB,  for  Chain  DcTiceo. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Basketa,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robijis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach.  . 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

Bottlers*  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber,  See  Corr.  Pai)er 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  OH.  Gaa,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

^ntinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

“**Vin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  (Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  HACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieston,  HI. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WHs. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  *  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  IIL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Cora  Codur 
FiUers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Asrars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Cutters,  Cora.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bran  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy, 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiiolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mriiy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-fhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syrnping  Mach. 
FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Inc.,  Baltimore^  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  MacMneir  Blfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprasue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Geperators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copi>er. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  ^  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVEIS,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaimlis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>e8ton,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  BIACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  BIACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives.  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS,  Glasa  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co„  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coua. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Bag. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  &  STORAGE 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton.  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Basketfc^ 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sss 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 


f  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


PEVOLVfNC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab 
solute  uniform  fill. 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


The  RUSH«T1ME  Word  about  CANS 
..with  Ripe  Crops  at  your  Door! 


ANSWERED  HERE 
with  SERVICE 


Technical  Advice  •  Mechanical  Support 


• 

IT’S  A 

NATIONAL  • 
CAN 


At  the  START  of  a  NEW  SEASON  plan  for  the 
perfect  pack  and  a  full-time  canning  schedule. 

CANS • ON  TIME 

From  Strategic  Points! 


• 

IT’S  A 

•  NATIONAL  • 
CAN 

• 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  'Inc. 


KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  • 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  IIO 

One  of  America's  Largest  C  a  n  m  a  Ic  e  r  s 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE  #811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


